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SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
JULY 1, 1940 TO JUNE 30, 1941 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
The University of Chicage 


One of the areas to which research workers can point 


Editor's note: 
vith considerable pride is the field of reading. The author presents his 
nual summary of research in this field 


} 


Tuts article presents a brief summary of investigations relating to reac 
] j g 


ing published between July 1, 1940 and June 30, 1941. It continues the 
es that has appeared in the Journal of Educational Research since 1933 
[he discussion that follows aims chiefly to acquaint the reader with the 
various types of studies published during the year and with the more sig- 
icant findings. A study of the content of this article should be followed 


i critical reading of the various references which are of special interest 
the reader. 
Three summaries of reading investigations appeared during the year. 
riefer one, comparable to this article, was prepared by Gray (47) and 
vered the period from July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940. A much more com- 


ensive one was prepared by Traxler (105) covering the period from 
It included 618 annotated references 


, 


January 1, 1930 to January 1, 1940. 
relating to studies of reading in elementary and secondary schools and in 
lleges. One of the significant conclusions reached by the author is that 
research in reading has been extended from the laboratory into the class 
room.’ Even more important in his judgment, is the fact “that schools and 
olleges are rapidly adopting a realistic view of the reading situation and 
at teachers beyond the elementary school are not only accepting responsi- 
lity for helping their pupils improve in reading skill but are also trying 
out a wide variety of procedures and courageously appraising the results 
A third summary by Gray (46) described the progress of research in read 


401 
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ing during the last century and pointed out significant contributions 
sociology, physiology, psychology, and pedagogy of reading. 

The remainder of this article presents important results of the year 
research in reading under the following major headings: the social use 
and effects of reading; reading interests; reading achievement and factors 
influencing it; studies of reading material; the teaching of reading; prot 


lems relating to reading disability; comparisons and interrelationsh ps 


psychological factors; and the hygiene of reading. 


SOCIAL USES AND EFFECTS OF READING 


Because of the wide significance of reading in social life an increasing 


number of studies have been made during recent years concerning the stat 


of reading among adults and its social uses and effects. Five such stud 
were reported during the year. 

What reading does to people—Of wide significance are the finding: 
Waples (107) who reviewed extensively the technical literature of the fi 
in order to determine the effects of reading among adults. Five types wer 

lentified: (1) the “instrumental effect’’ that is “fuller knowledge of a pr 
tical problem and greater competence to deal with it’; (2) “prestige effect 
that is “relief of inferiority feeling by reading what increases self approval 


(3) “reenforcement effect,”” that is ‘“reenforcement of an attitude or cor 


version to another attitude toward controversial issues’; (4) “esthetic et 
fect,”” that is securing “esthetic experience from specimens of literary art 
(5) “respite effect,” that is ‘finding relief from tensions by reading what 
ever offers pleasant distraction."”” The evidence reviewed by Waples showe 


na 


that many types of reading material contribute to each of these effects and 
that systems of distribution have developed for providing the various typ 
of material to those who demand it. A further step in understanding ai 

describing the group effects of reading “will be to identify the relevant cor 
tent in each type of publication by making appropriate analyses."” In Waples 


‘yh 


judgment, “the extension of popular education, the improvement of com 


munication methods, and the rapid increase in the scope of public com 


‘ 
munications are certain to increase the importance ol symbolic experience 


(reading) 
[he radio and the printed page Some writers question the validit 


of the foregoing conclusion on the assumption that the radio in the futur 
will serve needs that have usually been provided through reading. The 
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7 Ou f a recent study by Lazarsfeld (59) do not support this assumption. 
empted first to determine “whether today’s ser‘ous broadcasts really 

© year trata of the population which have not, so far, been reached by print.” 
lal use 1 the radio does disseminate information to large masses of the 
factors the conclusion to the foregoing question was largely negative. If “an 
» Prot | for one reason or another has no contact with print, he is not 
IPS of ) develop and preserve enough general interest to have any use for 
adcasts."’ Whether the situation will change in the future is recog 


an unsolved problem. At least radio accepts it as a challenge 


sults of a study of preferences at different cultural levels for radio 
strongly supported the assumption that the higher the cultural 
more likely people would be to read rather than listen In the case 
nt readers, reading is more economical in terms of time. Further- 
the reader can establish his own rhythms and speed. It is also a more 
nethod of obtaining information since the reader can choose the 
to which he wishes to devote attention. Lazarsfeld concluded that 
; rts of all the movements which try to improve people's reading 
% ts remain justified and unimpared by radio's progress.” 
ul umily expenditures for reading and other items.—One measure of the 
ince attached to print by the American people is the amount they 
: to spend for it. Illuminating information in this connection was 


art | by the United States Department of Labor (35) which compared 
yhat <penditures for six different items of native-born American families in 
we lifferent cities for a twelve months period during 1935-36. The six 
and ; studied were recreation, reading, formal education, tobacco, contri- 
ype tions, and personal taxes. The data collected showed, first, that increases 
al xpenditures for each of these items paralleled general. increases in 
“0 e, second, that the relative importance of the items varied somewhat 
les lifferent income levels, and third, that practices vary in different cities, 
on lifferent sections of the country, and in different families. However, the 
on wing order prevails generally among families above the $1250 income 


contributions, recreation, personal taxes, education, tobacco, reading. 
ictual amount spent for reading material varies from about $10.00 per 
for families at the $500 income level to $40.00 or more for families 


the $6000 income level. Beyond the $7500 income level, the proportion 
total income spent for reading tends to decline. With respect to the type 
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P, 
of reading material secured the study showed that “American families, 5; 
‘f poor, insist upon the daily newspaper. The reading of magazines, wh (59) 
obviously common, leads to no such family outlays on the average as doe n 
the daily newspaper. The purchase of books, on the other hand, involve € 
h smaller outlays, even at higher income levels.’ Maho! 
Amount and character of weekly newspaper reading.—The actual use 
ot reading material is even more important than the amount Spent : 
for it. In an effort to determine what weekly newspaper readers read Finle; 
(39) interviewed 100 readers of each of five weekly newspapers within five 
rys after the distribution of the papers. “An unmarked copy was placed 
before the reader and he was asked for an honest report on what he had 
read, and nothing more. The whole content of the newspaper was marked ' 
iccordingly.”” The study is significant because of the unique procedure fo 
wed in securing information. The responses of the readers showed that 
the front page received most consideration by both men and women. Specifi the f 
features which attracted wide attention varied with the papers. The average evel 
ders per paper was approximately four. Of those who sub 
S | for papers 65 percent owned their farms and 35 percent rented 
her About 60% of those taking a weekly newspaper subscribed also fo . 
laily paper | 
Value of reading original and digest versions of an article-—Becaus 
the huge amount of teading material now available various digests of 
ind books are prepared for the use of readers. This trend raises the 
nteresting question: “What is the relative effectiveness of reading tl 
iginal and digest version of an article?”’ To secure information on tl . 
t McClusky (66) carried on an investigation with matched pairs (it 
and reading ability) of students in two courses in educational * 
psychology. One group read the original article while other groups read 3 
ligest version of it. The order was then reversed with the original and | 
ligest versions of another article. The results of both an immediate and 
delayed test indicated ‘‘an impressive advantage” in favor of the digest ver a 
ion. The explanation offered was that original versions are often padded r 
with “excessive and uneconomical verbal baggage.” The fact was recog ; 
nized on the other hand that certain items, such as style, coherence and | 
itmosphere, may be lost in the abridgement it 
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lies, rid Level of adult reading—As pointed out clearly in Lazarsfeld’s study 
€s, whil (59) the social effects of reading are determined in part by the level of 
aS doe reading ability attained by adults. Facts concerning the reading achieve- 
involve ment of certain elements of our population were secured by Scully and 


Mahoney (90) who gave reading tests to 500 enrollees in CCC camps. An 


— 4 < 


lysis of the scores showed that 24 percent of those tested ranked at the 


tual use a 

i. eee th-grade or below and that the median grade score in reading was 6.4. 

1 Finle These findings harmonize closely with the results of previous studies of 

hir % similar groups. Data which the investigators secured indicated that possible 
) five . = 


Pl auses of unsatisfactory achievement in reading were low native intelligence, 
aced a we 
ie influence of foreign birth or parentage, and limited opportunities for 


he had ng in the home. The investigators rightly concluded that the camps 
marked | other adult agencies face challenging responsibilities in relation to the 
=e ng interests and habits of adults. Unless the reading achievement of a 
d that nsiderable proportion of our adult population can be greatly improved in 
peas the future reading cannot serve its largest function as a means of personal 
verage evelopment and social progress. 
O sub 
sented READING INTERESTS 
so for From ten to fifteen percent of the studies relating to reading that are 
lished yearly pertain to the nature and extent of the reading interests 
™ hildren and adults. The large importance of this field of study arises 
ol ym the fact that the intensity of a child’s interest in reading influences 
a a considerable extent his willingness to apply himself and the rate at 
ia h he learns to read. Furthermore, the character and range of his read 
th interests are significant measures of the effectiveness of the guidance 
7 provided and the value which reading will doubtless play in extending and 
hoe nriching his experiences. Important findings of the studies reported during 
“ar he year can be summarized advantageously for readers at different levels 
aad of advancement or maturity. 
—- Elementary School Pupils—In 1938, Wilson (109) secured the co 
a. peration of 152 parents of children in the kindergarten and the first and 
de econd grades of the Model School of Hunter College in a study of the 
nature of the reading interests of their children before they entered school 
oo ind at the time the questionnaire was submitted. The reports indicated that 
si large proportion of them had shown interest in reading long before they 
ntered school. This was explained in part by the fact that children’s books 
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were available at an early age and that adults had read or told stories to 
them. The reading preferences as reported by the parents “were varied an 
showed only small grade-level differences.” 

A somewhat discouraging view of the success of elementary schools 


promoting the reading interests of pupils was secured by Smith (93) 


v 


survey of seven communities in New York State. She found that pupil 
show ‘a general lack of knowledge of good current books for children 
The fact was deplored that inferior books are read in increasingly greate: 
numbers as children advance through the grades, rather than the go 
wholesome ones. In harmony with previous findings Smith reported 
predominance of general fiction and animal stories in the recreational rea 
ing of children, also the superiority of the books read by boys as compare 
with those read by girls. The influence of the social studies was reflected 
in the large number of books read relating to children in other lands. Wit 
respect to magazines, the survey showed that a wide variety were re: 


more than half the pupils “with little influence from the school or libr 


licates a great need for the study of pupil reading of magazin« 


Evidence inc 
within each community.” 

That the comic strip “is one of the most common leisure-time intere 
of children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades’’ was shown clearly 
the results of a study by Hill and Trent (52) who secured informat 
from 256 pupils. The responses showed that they liked funny strips “‘p 
marily for the adventure, excitement and action portrayed, and secondar 
for their humor.”’ Their interests in this connection were not unlike th 
in reading, in the radio, and in the movies."’ The investigators indicat 
that they were extending the scope of their study to include “an analysis o! 
the ethical content of selected comics.”’ 

A study by Williams (108) of the preferences of children above t! 
third grade for books in the field of science revealed the following fact 
Books about animals, especially those dealing with habits and activities : 
animals, were popular . . . They enjoyed books which told about anima! 
they had not known before or which gave new information about anima 
with which they were familiar. Books about how things work and books o: 
the development of modern conveniences from simple early forms” made 
definite appeal. “Books dealing with aviation and electricity were popul 


with the majority of the boys but the girls seemed to lack the necessary 


background to enjoy these books.” A small group of children were en 
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thusiastic about books dealing with astronomy, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 
As implied by the preceding statements, there was wide variation in the 
ferences of children depending upon special interests. 

In harmony with the results of previous investigations, Lewis and 
Gehee (60) found in a study of several thousand elementary-school 
pils that superior children are far more interested in reading than those 
o are retarded. This was true even in the case of “funny papers’ which 

their primary appeal to children of superior mental activity rather 

1 to the mentally dull. The evidence secured showed also that the two 
handicaps of the retarded children were low mental ability and 
ty of interests. In a study of seventh and eighth grade pupils, Davis 
(29) found that the honor roll pupils were better and more varied readers 
other groups of pupils. They tended also to show more advanced 
lement in the selection of favorite books. One explanation lay in the 

t that they were better supplied with reading material than many of the 
ther pupils and used the library much more frequently. The fact that a 
irge proportion of the pupils did not “go beyond the mystery book or the 
picture magazine type of reading” was decried. Further study of the issues 


nvolved and appropriate remedies were recommended. 


Of special importance are the findings of Thorndike (101) who made 

. study of the preferences of 2891 pupils in Grades IV to XII inclusive, 
irough the use of a list of fictitious titles. An analysis of the responses of 
pupils led to the following conclusions: “(1) Within the same sex 
interest patterns of groups differing by several years in age and/or as 
nuch as thirty points in average 1.Q. show a substantial positive correlation.” 
(2) In their pattern of reported reading interests, bright children (median 
1.Q. about 125) are most like a group of mentally slower children (median 
1.Q. about 92) who are two or three years older than they are.’ (3) Sex is 
onspicuously more important than age or intelligence as a determiner of 
reported interest pattern, at least within the range of age and ability here 
tudied.” “(4) The acceleration of interest in bright children does not seem 
to be entirely, or even predominantly a scholarly or bookish precocity.” Ac- 
eleration is manifested “as clearly in an early interest in mystery and 
violent adventure as in an early interest in science and invention.” The fact 
remains, however, as pointed out by Boynton (14) in a study of about 
i800 sixth-grade pupils that pupils of superior mental intelligence engage 
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more frequently than those of lesser intelligence in the reading of science 
history, biography and the like 
As a means of influencing the reading interests of seventh and eighth 


grade pupils, the Chicago Radio Council presented a series “of weekly 


dramatizations of books specifically recommended by librarians for seventh 
and eighth grade pupils.’” Through the use of questionnaires submitted be 
fore and after the broadcasts Reid (82) studied their influence on the read 
ing interests of the pupils. He found that the broadcasts did not increase 
the number of interests of the pupils but did stimulate them to read more 
books. However, only two of the five books dramatized were read widely 
Evidence of significant differences between boys and girls in number 
reading interests, in number of books read, and in story preferences wa 
secured 

High-school pupils —Studies made by Russell (86) of the reading 
preferences of younger adolescents in Saskatchewan led to three important 


? 


conclusions. The first related to marked differences in the reading interests 


of boys and girls, ‘particularly in the scientific and news materials of the 


boys and the more adult reading of girls in general fiction, movie, and 
women's magazines.’’ The second related to the close relationship betwe: 
availability and the reading of books and magazines. As a result the i: 
vestigator emphasized the importance of making desirable types of readin 
material available in high schools. The third related to the similarity in 


the reading of these Canad 


ian youth and certain American pupils. “It may 
be that similar reiding materials are helping produce thought-patterns and 
a cultural solidarity important not only in Canada and the United States but 
in any countries whose destinies are interlinked.” 

A much less encouraging picture was presented by Brink, Garfield, and 
Witty (16) who studied the reading habits and tastes of 582 negro pupils 
in a large high school in the Chicago area. They secured abundant evidence 

that these students do a small amount of voluntary reading. Moreover, 
when they do read, they turn to printed materials which require a minimum 
of effort or to highly stimulating or exciting stories.’’ The investigators 
were definitely critical of the small effort made by the school to reach these 
pupils. They urged that the reading teacher ‘‘provide abundant, easy reading 
materials, rich in content, and suited to individual interests and abilities.’ 


As an aid in attacking the problem presented by those who do not 


read Blair (9) reported a list of 100 books most enjoyed by retarded read 
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n senior high schools, based on reports received from principals in 
rious sections of the country. The need for vigorous effort to elevate the 
eading interests of high-school pupils was stressed also by Block (12) 
ho studied the radio, magazine, and newspaper interests of 61 high school 
lents. Obviously, such effort is essential if the cultural level of America 


to be materially increased in the near future 


Junior college students ——The fact that the reading interests of young 
people may be greatly influenced by the character of the times is shown 
the findings of Moreland (69) who discovered that in 1939 one of the 
stions of most interest to both sexes dealt with international relations. 
records indicated significant sex differences in the reading interests of 
two groups. He urged that librarians give added sympathetic consid 
to the subject interests of young people. Further evidence of likes 
dislikes of this group was secured by Fendrick (38) who asked both 
h school and college students to check a list of 35 categories of news- 
per topics. Illustrations and amusements were most favored; political 
vents, governmental affairs, photographs and home news ranked second in 
yrtance; speeches and financial news were consistently disliked. There 
1 to be a sex difference postulating preference of girls for such 
pics as “Book Reviews, Religion, Vital (births, marriages, etc.) News, 
Poetry, Scandal, and Society news." Boys preferred sports, foreign news, 
ientific material and articles relating to crime. Fully half of both the high 
school and college students reporting read the newspapers with extreme 
regularity. 

County school superintendents.—Lafterty (57) analyzed the reading 
nterests of a group of 195 county superintendents and concluded that their 
effort ‘to broaden their own range of information and interests in general 
problems and issues of current concern’’ was far from satisfactory. He con 
luded that their reading interests must be considerably broadened “if they 


are ever to play a substantial part in developing learners who will easily 


and naturally fit into the existing social scheme.’ 


READING ACHIEVEMENT AND FACTORS INFLUENCING IT 


Only a limited number of investigations belonging under this general 


heading were reported during the year. A study by Fridiana (40) of the 


entral tendency in the achievement of pupils in a parochial school showed 
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that they ranked fairly well in comparison with their chronological and simil: 
mental ages. The striking fact revealed was the wide variability in achieve nifica 
ment at each grade level which led to emphasis on the need for diagn exten 


and the better adaptation of instruction to individuals. Similar findings wer 
reported by Hildreth (51) as a result of silent reading tests given to | 
in Grades II to VIII in one community. 

Two studies of the achievement of negro pupils were reported. Go 
lett and Calloway (44) gave the Ingraham-Clark Diagnostic Reading Tests 
to 480 negro pupils in Grades II to VI of a county in West Virginia. Th 
scores were converted into Reading Quotients and Accomplishment Rati 
In harmony with the results of earlier studies, these pupils ranked definit 
below expectancy in most schools and grades as measured by Reading 
Quotients. In many instances the Accomplishment Ratios were superior t , 
the Reading Quotients. As in the case of the studies relating to Reading 
Quotients wide variability was a striking characteristic of the achievement 
of groups. Davenport (28) gave reading tests to negro college student 
and found the average score for different groups on entrance varying fron 
8-1 to 10-9. Tests were administered again near the close of the senior 
year and it was found that only a few of the groups had attained twelft - 
grade standing, or above, in reading achievement. The investigator right! 
concluded that entering freshmen ranked far below the level essential for 
college work. He found also that the several curriculums differed widely ,; 
in their ability to promote improvement in the reading habits of students 

In a study of the reading level of a group of socially maladjusted b 
Fienberg and Reed (37) found that many were sutficiently retarded in read 
ing to meet continuous defeat in school activities and would therefore b 
likely “to look for success in spheres less socially desirable.” No conclusio on 
was reached as to whether the emotional condition or the reading situatio 
was the chief causal factor n 

Throughout the studies reported during the year differences in int pri 
ligence, home environment and school opportunities are referred to in ex wh 
plaining variations in reading achievement. Fridiana (40) found a relatively cr 
high correlation between mental age and reading achievement in most ele 
mentary grades. The data secured by Goodlett and Calloway (44) indicated to 
a slight but consistent superiority among girls in reading. In a study by wi 
Broom (18) involving Anglo-American and Spanish-American childrer sta 
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similar results were secured but they did not prove to be statistically sig- 
ant. Nationality on the other hand did effect achievement to a significant 
extent 


STUDIES OF READING MATERIALS 


As a first step in meeting the needs of pupils in one-teacher schools 
w income communities in Kentucky, Seay and Clark (91) summarized 
nents from thirty-four sources relative to the nature of desirable read- 
material for use in elementary schools. From this longer list, criteria 
selected for use in preparing simple readers adapted to the needs of 
hildren involved in the experiment. The criteria were organized under 
headings: material, vocabulary, structure, illustrations, mechanical 
ike-up. The procedure adopted, rather than the specific criteria selected, 
yf major importance. 
Langston (58) selected a core vocabulary for preprimers of seventy- 
ne words by analyzing, first, the vocabularies of ten pre-primer reading 
grams not included in either the Gross or the Curtis study. His findings 
e next compared with those of Gross and of Curtis. The 79 most fre- 
ently used words in the three lists were then selected as a core vocabulary. 

[his vocabulary comprised over two thirds of the total running words in 
e thirty-two preprimers included in the study. It is limited to “the com- 
on spoken vocabulary of children at the age’ they normally read preprimer 
terial, and it “will have a carry-over value in reading throughout the 
nary grades." Stone (98) reported “the one hundred most important 
primer words’ based on an analysis of the vocabulary of twenty pre 
mers published between 1931 and 1940. 

As an aid in selecting preprimers, primets and first and second readers 
Spache (95) developed score cards, based upon Hockett’s studies of the 
ocabularies of readers and the recommendations of experts and investigators 
n the field of beginning books in reading. He then ranked preprimers, 
primers and first and second readers in respect to vocabulary characteristics 
which could be numerically scored. The books thus measured were then 
rranged so that those of a given level could be coinpared. Significant char- 
icteristics of each book as well as the order in which they could be used 
to best advantage were identified. Because of the care and thoroughness 


with which these studies have been made, the score cards and the numerical 


standards provided, and the scores attached to certain characteristics of the 
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various books should be examined with care by all who prepare and who 
use basic books in beginning reading. 

The vocabularies of five textbooks in third-grade arithmetic were 
analyzed by O'Rourke and Mead (73). Among the items identified were 
the number of running words, number of different words, average repeti 
tion of words, the distribution of the words according to placement in Gates 
Revised Vocabulary List, and the classification and frequency of the proper 
nouns included in the five books. In addition the frequency in each book 
of thirty technical terms, and the number of pages on which they appeared 
were reported. An analysis of the data secured led the investigators to raise 
the following questions: ‘Can these essential elements (of arithmetic) be 
learned readily if the textbook used as a basis of teaching has a vocabulary 
load which causes the pupil to have a feeling of frustration?” ‘Can tl 
vocabulary of any of the books studied be curtailed or developed to avoid 
frustration?’ ‘Would it not be possible in many instances to focus mor 
attention on the words which provide the mathematical information of the 
problems presented for solution?” “Have proper nouns a place in arithmeti 
textbooks?" On the basis of their findings the investigators concluded that 
some publishing companies are beginning to give specific attention to the 
vocabulary load of arithmetic. 

Sentence length as well as vocabulary load is recognized as influencing 
the readability of a book. In order to stimulate supervisors and teachers to 
study sentence length in selecting reading and supplementary books, 
Stewart (97) analyzed six series of readers used widely in east central Wis 
consin. She found wide variation in sentence length in both beginning books 
and in materials for the middle grades. ‘The series are fairly consistent in 
stepping up the sentence lengths for the higher grades, but the steps are 
juite different in the various books.’ More research was recommended to 
determine ‘how much the variations in sentence length add to the relative 
difficulty of a reader.” 

Certain characteristics of science books were identified by Williams 
(108) in a study referred to earlier in this report. She found that books in 
which the content is “presented in a direct manner circulated more fre- 
quently than books in which the essay type of approach was used.’ 
Similarly books with many illustrations, books with colored and photo 


graphic illustrations, and books in which illustrations were an integral part 


of the content were preferred. As revealed by observation, children were 
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who ften “annoyed by the author's digressions.” Most of them “preferred 
ctual material to the narratives.’’ Only stories “which were in and of 
vere semselves good, pleased the children.” 


THE TEACHING OF READING 


tes Various topics are included in this section which relate to problems of 
per reading instruction or to the pedagogy of reading. 
_ Reading readiness.—Evidence of the value of a well-conceived reading- 
idiness program was secured by Ring (83) who gave specific attention to 
- the physical, personal, and intellectual development of pupils during the 
t half year before reading instruction was introduced. She found that the 
ling readiness group progressed faster after reading was begun than did 
) other groups of comparable size, chronological age, and mental age. 
By the end of the second and third years in school the experimental groups 
led the control groups although the former had received five months 
instruction in reading than the latter 
The value of reading readiness tests in making prognoses of progress 
reading and in classifying pupils in Grade I fot purposes of reading 
struction has been widely discussed during recent years. Previous studies 
ive shown that correlations between scores on reading readiness tests and 
gress in reading have usually varied from .41 to .66. Gates secured a 
orrelation as high as .77 with criteria used at mid term of Grade I. 
Questions arise as to the relative value of teacher's judgments and reading 
liness tests. Carr and Michaels (20) found rank-order correlations be- 
ween teachers’ rankings of pupils in November and scores on reading tests 
the end of the year. The average coefficient was .79 and the range was 
mm .64 to .94. These findings are more favorable to teachers’ judgments 
an those secured in some of the studies reported earlier. The investigators 
ncluded that readiness tests may be used to advantage to supplement 
cher judgment early in the term and in the case of groups that are rela- 
vely homogeneous. By the end of two months, however, they believed that 
teachers should be able on the basis of observation and study to classify 
pupils as accurately as could be done through the use of readiness tests. 
[he study showed that teacher judgment is often not an accurate basis of 
lassification in the case of retarded pupils. The statement should be added 


that in the case of pupils chronologically under six years of age, Keister 
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(55) found that intelligence and reading readiness tests have less prognostic 
value than they do for older children. 

A critical study by Spache (96) of the Monroe Reading Aptitude Test 
led to the conclusion that the norms for the visual tests included are to 
high because chance solutions as well as actual solutions are credited. Tenta- 
tive norms for the tests are proposed in the light of his findings. 


Factors influencing progress in reading in the first grade.—The studies 
reported during the year throw interesting light on the relationship between 
certain factors and progress in reading. Keister (55) found that it is pos 
sible ‘for children who enter Grade I before they reach the age of six to 
make normal progress in reading during the first year.” However, the gains 
made tend to disappear during the summer months with under-age pupils 
This loss is not made up in succeeding years, “and these pupils tend to be 
permanently retarded to about the same degree as they are at the beginning 
of Grade II.” Roslow (85) secured evidence showing that intelligence and 
the other qualities or characteristics measured by mental and reading readi 
ness tests influence reading progress significantly. The “section with greate: 
intelligence and reading readiness contained the superior readers and the 
section with lesser intelligence and reading readiness contained the inferior 
readers."" He found also that under appropriate conditions children below 
a mental age of six and below the average in I.Q. and in reading readiness 
can learn to read. No evidence was cited concerning the permanence of 
their progress. Peck and McGlothlin (79) correlated scores on information 
and reading readiness tests and data concerning mental age and personality 
adjustment with progress in learning to read and secured correlations of 
617, .623, .622, and .604 respectively. Dunklin (34) pointed out the add 
tional fact that poor attendance and uncorrected physical defects limit the 
effectiveness of instruction in reading provided for first-grade pupils. 
Methods of teaching beginning reading.—Teachers and investigators 
have been and continue to be keenly interested in developing better tech 
niques for teaching beginning reading and in identifying procedures that 
facilitate progress in learning to read. Dice (32) compared the effectivenes 
of the direct approach (immediate meaningful experience and reading fror 
books) with the preparatory approach (a period of reading readiness fo 
lowed by reading from books and supplementary reading material). Pair 


groups from ten schools were involved. The records secured led the exper! 
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to conclude that in general the direct approach was slightly superior in 
ing skills in word recognition, in ability to comprehend and interpret 
nces, in ability to attack new and unfamiliar materials and in the 
nt of free reading done. When the results for the various ability 
; were compared it was found that the high and average ability groups 
ressed about equally well regardless of method” whereas the low 
groups “progressed significantly better.’’ Because of the very promis- 
sults with the slow groups Dice urged further experimentation with 
s types of materials. 

idapting instruction to individuals.—Previous sections of this article 
emphasized the varying stages of readiness for reading among children 
they enter school and the wide range in the reading achievement of 
s at each grade level. As a significant means of coping with such situa- 
some form of adaptation of instruction in reading has been widely 
nended. Dunklin (34) presents evidence that ‘reading failures in 
grade can be prevented to an appreciable degree by such adjusted in- 
tion as is possible in a city school system.” Of primary importance in 
mnnection is the use of diagnostic procedures to discover needs, “a 
of reading material either published or especially prepared, which 
afford each child successful reading experiences at each stage in his 
opment,” and the use of appropriate teaching procedures for each child. 
In a study including second-grade children, Olson and Davis (72) per- 
ted “freedom in the choice of the quantity and type of books to be read 
a library.” The number of books read were compared with growth 
ves in selected aspects of physical and mental development. They con- 
-d that “when an environment is provided which is stimulating the 
d reacts to it in terms of his total potentialities for growth.” On the 
sis of such evidence the investigators emphasized the fact that all the 
tors that influence the growth of pupils must be considered when adapting 

ding instruction to them. 
Hildreth (51) collected and classified reports from twenty-two experi- 
1 teachers in various public and private schools, grades one to eight, 
ncerning the methods used in individualizing reading instruction. She 
ind that the following methods were most commonly used in the primary 


rades: “‘sub-grouping of pupils in regular class groups, individual coaching 
1 the slower pupils, differentiated materials, the development of school 
nd classroom libraries, visits from the city librarian and the loan of books, 
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reading club activities, various games and drills.” In the middle and upper 
grades, the following methods were reported: studying the pupil's needs 
sub-grouping and reclassification of pupils, isolated individual coaching 
for extreme retardates, differentiated materials, organization of classroom |; 
braries, use of the school library, excursion to the city library, unit projects 
and activities . . .” etc. Adequate study and sympathetic understanding of 
each child’s requirements were stressed. 

Oral reading —A study made by Kirby (56) in seventeen schools 
showed that the respective faculties believed in the value of oral reading 
and would devote on the average about 50 percent of the time for bas 
instruction in reading in each grade to oral reading. Such emphasis was 
justified on the ground that most attention is given to silent reading in 
the content fields. The importance of oral-reading tests or surveys was 
stressed by Madden and Pratt (67) who gave tests to 1154 pupils in grade 
three to nine inclusive. The purpose was to discover possible causes of diff 
culties in the poor reading of certain pupils. The results supplied convin | 
ing evidence of the value of oral reading tests in determining the needs 
pupils throughout the elementary school period. 

Phonics and word recognition —During recent years the adequacy of ¥ 


} 


phonics in sounding out polysyllabic words has been questioned. Dold 
(33), for example, reviewed the fact that 24 important phonograms 
counted for only 11.6 percent of the 8,509 syllables in a sampling of 14,0 id } 
running words. This was explained by the fact that most syllables beg in 
with consonants. Accordingly he studied the 8,509 syllables previously (87) 
identified to discover what the common syllables are that pupils should 

know. He found that the inflectional endings -ing, -ed, and -er were the nta 
nost common. Other highly important syllables include the prefixes in | 
-ment idi 


de-, con-, ex-, com-, pro-, un-, and dis-; and the suffixes -ly, -tion, 


and -ful. Pointed questions were raised concerning the most appropriate elect 


time and method by which important units of polysyllabic words should be ir 


taught 
House (53) carried on experiments to determine “how successfull Cure 


rou 


irth-grade pupils can master the use of a complete symbolization, a T 
measured by independent analyses of unfamiliar words." The three method 

used were “regular spelling with diacritics,” the “Webster system of! ile 
phonetic respelling with diacritics,” and ‘the International Phonetic Alpha ity. 
bet." On the basis of his findings the experimenter concluded that “four oun 
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pupils can learn to use any type of complete symbolization if it 
; one symbol, and only one symbol, for each sound in the English 
ge."’ Because of the very nature of the English language House rightly 
that pupils should be taught to use some system of symbolization 
effectively. 
[he importance of developing greater independence and accuracy in 
recognition is strikingly illustrated by the findings of Anderson (3) 
analyzed the oral reading errors of poor silent readers as previously 
ted by Swanson. After attempting to explain the appearance of poor 
among college students Anderson concluded that if “children do 
rk out effective methods of words analysis of their own, they should 
en some assistance which usually means some systematic instruction in 
s of either the direct or the indirect variety.” In a study of good and 
pellers, Spache (94) concluded that poor spellers also “are lacking in 
tory discrimination and phonetic skills and knowledges.” 
The development and enrichment of meaning vocabularies—In har 
with the results of earlier experiments studies made during the year 
ly convincing evidence of the value of specific efforts to develop and 
h the meaning vocabularies of pupils. The methods used varied widely. 
experiment with fifth and eighth grade pupils Bradley, Cahill and 
(15) placed the words on the board, pronounced them to the class 
1 had the class pronounce and find them in the dictionary, discuss their 
nings, and enter the words and meanings in their notebooks. Sanderson 
) working with fifth-grade pupils pronounced the words for them and 
each in a sentence. The pupils then wrote from dictation sentences 
ntaining the test words and looked up unfamiliar words in dictionaries 
clarify meanings and to discover other meanings for the same word. In 
dies with college students Bernard (8) asked them to list difficult words 
ted from assigned reading in courses, to define orally the words on 
ir lists, and to use them in sentences. These sentences were discussed, 
ts of words were explained, and other steps taken to clarify meanings. 
roe and Wixted (27) reserved three minutes a day for ‘‘focal attention 
Today's Words” with college seniors. During this period the students 
given help on “meaning, syllabication, spelling, pronunciation, word 
lding, etc.” Blair (11), working with juniors and seniors in a univer- 


ty, had them look up the meaning of every new and unfamiliar word en- 


untered, report at the beginning of each class period the words studied 
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since the last class meeting, and keep a permanent record of all new words 
and their meanings 

The impressive fact emphasized by the foregoing discussion is that no 
single or uniform method for clarifying and enriching meaning vocabularies 
was used. In every case, however, the new word and its meaning was 
brought consciously to the attention of the learner. In order to secure in 
formation concerning the methods most commonly used in develo; 
meaning vocabulary, with special reference to the middle grades, Addy (1) 
surveyed the literature for suggestions from authors and submitted the 
thus secured for checking to 250 teachers. principals and supervisors. T] 
sources of words taught’’ that were checked most frequently were the cor 
tent subjects, literature, supplementary reading material; the technique 


ts 


most frequently in teaching new words were studying the word in 
text, securing the meaning from a dictionary, studying synonyms and 

nymMs ,; the types of lessons used most often to fix meanings were infor 
and incidental teaching, supplying correct words to complete statements 


the selection of the best desc riptive words. Those interested in the 


of this study should go over Addy’s report in detail 
In a study among university students, Carroll (21) failed to find that 
the teaching of word derivation in Latin classes” aided in enlarging mean 
ing vocabularies. “It is quite possible, however, that the teaching of deriva 
tion could be effective if specific attention were paid to the derivation of less 
common words not familiar to students.” 

Reading in the content fields——The importance of reading ability 
related to scholastic achievement was stressed by Anderson and Dearborn 
(4) as a result of a study including 68 pairs of college freshmen. The data 
which they secured showed clearly that there is a “positive relationship be 
tween reading ability and college achievement, even when only such differ 
ences as vary independently of intelligence are considered.” Brown and 
Lofgren (19) studied the difficulties of students failing during the first two 
years of college and found that in reading tests utilizing different types o! 
subject matter, “the failing groups achieved their lowest relative performance 
in reading English and language material. and their highest relative per 
formance in reading material in natural science.” One of the outstanding 


facts revealed by the study was that failing students differ from successfu 


students not so much in pattern of achievement as in level of achievement 
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More detailed studies of relationships brought out other significant 
facts. Peake (78) found correlations varying from .426 to .933 for the 
rent grades in elementary schools, and of .814 for the group as 

between silent reading ability and spelling ability. These findings 

ate that “‘abilities in these two subjects tend to accompany each other.” 

a study involving 355 pupils in Grades 4B through 8A Coffing (24) 

found varying, but marked, correlations between scores in paragraph 
eaning and arithmetic reasoning. 

The value of guidance in reading in the content fields was shown by 

results of several studies. In an experiment involving 241 ninth-grade 

ils Hemphill (50) secured evidence that most pupils in beginning 
algebra improve in ability to read verbal problems if under the guidanc 
of their teachers they study the vocabulary of their text and selected read 

, exercises that involve mathematical material. Furthermore, Phipps (81) 
ecured evidence from five sixth-grade classes that training in the meaning 

the vocabulary of history and the building of history concepts greatly 
facilitated the reading of history material. 

One of the important requirements of pupils in the social studies is 

lity to interpret data. As a result of tests in comprehension and ability 
to interpret data given to 90 junior high school pupils Grim (48) found 
that the two abilities are positively related (eighth grade, .51; ninth grade 

; seventh grade, .66). Whereas achievement in one is apparently relat 
to the other, “the correlation is not positive enough for accurate pred 
tion.” As a result of specific guidance at the college level in the interpreta 
tion of historical data, Teller (99) secured clear evidence of improvement 
Not only did the members of the experimental group show greater im 
provement in their ability to interpret data, but they developed a more 
critical attitude toward current educational problems than did the conven 
tional group.” 

In order to determine the effect on attitudes of high-school pupils of 
material containing propaganda, Bateman and Remmers (6) made use first 
of propaganda opposed to the original position of the pupils and second 
propaganda favoring their original position. The data secured provided 
clear evidence of significant shifts in the direction indicated by the materia 
ised, not only immediately but over a period of two months. Further 


analysis revealed the fact that “the girls showed a tendency to be influenced 


more by propaganda than did the boys.” 
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Remedial reading.—Significant is the fact that all but one of th 
studies of group remedial reading reported were at the high school and 
college levels. It indicates, on the one hand, that high schools and colleges 
are becoming increasingly aware of the problems associated with poor read 
ers and, on the other hand, that elementary schools are emerging from th 
period of chief emphasis on remedial reading and are attacking their 
problems along broader lines. 

Four studies reported the status of remedial reading programs in hig 
schools and colleges. Blair (10) secured information from 379 senior 
schools and found that the following procedures were employed in dealing 
with poor readers: “doing nothing or very little,” 75; “responsibility placed 
on teachers,’ 26; “responsibility carried by English teachers in regular 
lasses,” 34; ‘provide special sections of English and classes in remedial 
reading,” 198; “provide specialist who coaches individuals or small groups 
28; “other methods,’ 9; “methods not definitely stated,” 9. Charters (23) 
sent out inquiries to 675 colleges concerning the status of remedial reading 
One hundred seventy-two replies were received of which 106 report 
projects in remedial reading. The most striking fact revealed was that the 
methods used were all successful. The names of the twenty-four institution 
which seemed to have the most seasoned programs were listed. Witty (110) 
also sent inquiries to 131 colleges and universities and found that 41 were 
giving remedial instruction, which was a higher 


Charters received. After analyzing the various items of information sul 


percentage of re plies 


mitted Witty concluded “that remedial work in colleges has made very 
little progress.’ He does not believe that the solution of current problen 

at the college level lies in the provision of remedial work for poor readers 
the broader problem is the provision of educational opportunities adapted 
to the diverse interests and abilities of those who go to college. Zerga (114) 
sent inquiries to the 49 public and private junior colleges of Californ 

and found that at least ten of them provided remedial programs. The re 
plies indicated wide divergence in practice and led to the conclusion that 
remedial reading in junior colleges is still in an experimental stage. 

All of the specific programs that were reported were reasonably « 

highly productive. Space will permit only brief reference to some of the 
significant conclusions. Reporting on the results of remedial reading gives 


in elementary schools, Orr (74) pointed out that the effects are evident 


the junior high school and that the amount of improvement depends upor 
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attention that could be given to him (the pupil), his physical condi- 
his home environment, the extent of his disabilities, his state of emo- 
.| disturbance, and the skill of the teacher.’ As a result of studies in- 
373 entering students, Nutterville (71) concluded that “there is a 
ite need for curriculum adjustment in the high school which will pro- 
courses suitable to the needs and abilities of students with reading 
ulties not only in English, but in social science, general science, and 
thematics.” She found also that “the techniques used in the remedial 
ding program are transferrable to other subjects.” Thompson (100) 
rried on a two-year controlled experiment in 24 selected high schools of 
braska to determine the best procedures to be used in the administration 
diagnostic and remedial work and as a result proposed answers to nine 
estions such as the following: “How shall the program be articulated 
with the rest of the school activities?” How shall pupils be selected for 
remedial reading? “What shall be the method of instruction and the type 
materials used?” 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO READING DISABILITY 


[he causes and remediation of the more severe forms of reading dis- 
ility continue to attract wide attention. The studies reported during the 

can be conveniently summarized under headings relating to possible 
wusal factors. 


Vision and visual efficiency—The first two studies to which reference 

s made present types of comparisons which have not proved particularly 
uminating in the past. Walker and Molish (106) compared the eye 

ovement records of 96 college students with the results of examinations 
hrough the use of the Keystone Telebinoculars. No significant relationships 
were discovered between the number of fixations and regressions and any 
factor of vision measured by the Keystone tests. Wolfe (112) compared 
two groups of nine-year-old boys, one group retarded and the other average 
in reading achievement. The results of the Betts Ready to Read Vision 
[ests showed that the two groups were not significantly different in any 
function measured. The Betts Oculomotor and Perception Tests showed 
that the poor readers made more reversals in the case of letter orientation 
ut not in number orientation. The Gates Perception Tests showed that the 


poor readers were consistently inferior to the average readers. Such differ- 
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ences, in the judgment of the investigator, may “predispose to reading 
difficulty.” 

To determine the extent to which and the reasons why visual deficiency 
effects reading disability has been a significant purpose of studies carried 
on by Dearborn over a number of years. In a recent report (30), he re- 
viewed evidence indicating that visual fatigue influences the velocity of eye 
movements and that “conflicting visual excitations in the perceptions of 
words may cause sufficient interferences with fusion or with the processes of 
apperception to be fatiguing.”” He concluded that the making of the neces 
sary readjustments and the fusional delays involved would “‘not only inter 
fere with the orderly processes of reading and learning to read, but, by being 
more fatiguing, lessen the incentives to learn. Hence, the aversion, the 
ivoidance or the neglect of reading which, to a greater or less extent, 
marks the course of the ‘non reader’ and the ‘hard reader’.” Dearborn’s ap 
proach to the problem and the tentative conclusions reached merit further 
intensive study 

As a result of studies carried on by Parkins (75) evidence was se 

ied that the following basic visual skills, other than visual acuity, are 
required for efficient reading: “the ability to make accurate fixations” ; “the 
reserve necessary to maintain a fixation”; “the ability to accurately and 
rapidly change from one fixation point to another’; and “broad zone of 
ption.”” Of the various types of rotational exercises that may improve 
ixation ability, those provided through “the Binocular Synchronizer pro 


perce 
duces the most satisfactory results.” Increase in reading efficiency followed 
the improvement of fixation ability. In a study by Apperson (5) the as 
sumption was made that factors which might prevent reading efficiency, 
ther than visual acuity, were ‘defective fixation ability, poor projection 
sense, marrow zone of recognition, and suppression of vision.”” Through 
the use of three types of instruments—one giving rotational exercises, a 
stereoscope which stimulated binocular vision, and convergent-divergent 
hronizers—orthoptic training was provided for students in a teachers co! 


yil 


lege most of whom were in need of remedial training in reading and for 


other students who ranked average or above in reading ability. Tests of 


Supplementary research by Worcester (113) led to the conclusion that 
orthoptic training seems to be more effective with students “whose scholas 


reading ability showed that gains were made during the training period 


tic aptitude is superior to their reading ability and who manifest certain 
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tional limitations in the visual mechanism.” Least improvement resulted 
ng students “whose scholastic aptitude is lower than their reading 
ty and who manifest only slight visual limitations.” The studies by 
kins, Apperson, and Worcester should be repeated under conditions that 
ld free them from the possible criticism that they reflect the biases of 
metrists. 
Several investigators were concerned chiefly with the development or 
evaluation of instruments for use in measuring visual efficiency and 
\ovements in reading. Sloane (92) described the nature and develop- 
of the Massachusetts Vision Test, ‘‘an improved method of testing 
school children.” It includes tests for (a) visual acuity, (b) hetero- 
at distance and near vision, and (c) latent hypermetropia. The re 
; reported indicate that this battery “tends to screen out more effectively 
n the single Snellen Test.’ Cole (25) analyzed critically the responses of 
tudents in a teachers college and ten children to the Betts Telebinocular 
sts ‘to determine whether there is an indication of inaccurate tests within 
series."" The large number of questionable responses to the fusion tests 
to the conclusion that they may be invalid. Since Cole did not specify 
edition of the fusion tests used, it is possible that these errors have been 
rrected to a greater or less extent in recent revisions. 
Anderson (2), Witzeman (111), and Broom (17) reported evidence 
erning the reliability of the Opthalm-o-graph. Each was critical of 
results secured when very short passages, such as those now commercially 
pplied, were used. The investigators differed in their judgment concerning 
he validity and reliability of this instrument when used under ideal con 
itions. Anderson holds that it yields little more than does a good stand- 
lized reading test. Because it is an individual test it is costly of time and 
ffort and requires a specialist to operate it effectively. Witzeman and Broom 
each attach much greater significance than Anderson to the Opthalm-o-graph 
a device for measuring eye movements. Anderson and Witzeman also 
ported the results of critical studies of the Metron-o-scope. The former 
uintained that about all that can be hoped for through its use is reading 
larger units and reacting more quickly to words. The latter found that 


ignificant gains in both rate and comprehension were secured as a result 


36 remedial exercises with the metronoscope. 
Auditory functions including auditory memory span—Wolfe (112) 
gave the Monroe Auditory Discrimination, and the Gates Test of Auditory 
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Memory Span to two groups of nine-year-old pupils, one group retarded in 
reading achievement and one group average. The scores showed that the 
retarded group scored low more consistently on the tests than the average 
groups. None of the functions studied was sufficiently characteristic of 
retarded readers to be regarded as causative of reading difficulty. 

Through observation and the use of tests, Schmidt (88) identified 
pupils who were designated as “auditory learners,” that is pupils who 
learned “auditory presentations of visual learning materials” more effectively 
than “visual presentations of the same material.’ These pupils were ther 
paired and the experimental group given auditory instruction, that is new 
materials were always presented by auditory methods; the control group was 
given regular remedial instruction. At the end of the experiment the ex 
perimental group had made an average gain in reading of 3.2 grades whik 


the control group which ranked slightly higher in median I.Q.’s had made 


an average gain of 1.19 grades, The importance of the aural factor in learn 
ing to read was emphasized also by Gray (45) as a result of experiments 
involving the use of sound-films with Spanish children in the primary grades 

Speech.—Gaines (41) reviewed evidence from various experimenta 
studies and reports which led to the conclusion that “many children wit! 
speech defects are not retarded in reading, and many reading disability 
cases, at the time or in their early histories, show no evidence of speec! 
defects." As a result of her study, however, she reached the same conclusion 


as did Monroe, namely that ‘the factors which affect speech may... also 


effect reading.” 

Laterality of function —In harmony with the results of previous stud 
ies, Wolfe (112) found that hand dominance did not significantly differ 
entiate two groups of nine-year-old pupils, one group including averag: 
readers and the other retarded readers. The fact that laterality of functior 
is of minor significance in reading disability cases was further emphasized by 
Castner (22) who found in a study of 160 cases that “in general, dextral: 
and sinistrals develop the same sort of problems, but that sinistrals, and 
especially the mixed and impartial-eyed types, are rather more likely t 
develop them than those who are completely dextral.” 

Emotional status—As a result of clinical observations and the reports 
of teachers, Wolfe (112) concluded that the emotional adjustment of poor 


readers was significantly inferior to that of average readers. Furthermore 
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the factors of attention and motivation, as observed clinically, appeared to 
great importance in differentiating the poor readers from the good 


i@rs 
OMPARISONS AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Fifteen or more studies presented comparisons and interrelationships 
veen aspects or factors involved in reading that were very illuminating. 
Relative advantages of reading and listening at controlled rates—As a 
lt of studies involving 280 adults, Goldstein (43) found that auditory 
sentation is relatively more effective in the case of easier material but 
ases as the difficulty of the material increases. These differences are 
ufficiently great, however, ‘to outweigh other pedagogical or practical 
iderations.” The statement should be added that “the differential in 
r of listening, and the greater difference on easy than on hard material, 

th tend to be more marked for the less intelligent groups.” 
Relationships between reading and spelling —The fact was pointed 
t earlier that according to Peake (78) abilities in reading and spelling 
tend to accompany each other.” As a result of studies involving 525 fourth 
id fifth grade pupils, Phelan (80) found that the largest single factor 
king for variation in reading and spelling achievement was ‘‘variation in 
ynition.”” This led to the conclusion that reading and spelling both depend 

n the common ability to discriminate words and letters.” 

Interrelationships between reading comprehension and other factors.— 
Bond (13) studied interrelationships between various abilities and achieve- 
ents by means of the product-moment and multiple correlation technique. 
he high correlations between measures of reading vocabulary, reading com- 
prehension and intelligence “indicates that the percentage of overlapping 
factors between these three abilities is great.” As a result of a factor analysis 
f verbal ability, Johnson and Reynolds (54) found that the correlations 
between reading comprehension and word cross outs, same and opposite, 
rbal relations, vocabulary, restricted completion, and intelligence were 
686, .642, .717, .505, and .764 respectively. The size of these cor 
relations emphasizes the close relationship between reading achievement and 
inguage mastery. This fact is further emphasized by the findings of Gib- 
ons (42) to the effect that ability to see relationships between parts of a 
sentence is closely related to ability to read and understand. Furthermore, 
Fee (36) in a sudy of functional grammar found ‘‘a significant amount of 
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orrelation . . . between reading skills (Iowa Silent Reading Tests) and all 
grammar abilities 

Nature of meaning and interrelationships involved.—Through the ap 
plication of quantitative methods of psychophysics, Mosier (70) secured 


lence confirming the following basic hypotheses: “‘first, that the mean 


evi 
ing of a word may be considered as if it consisted of two parts, one constant 
and representative of the usual meaning of the word, and one variable, rep- 
entative of individual interpretation in usage and associated context and 
general usage; second, that the frequency with which any paritcular mean 
ing is evoked is describable by the Gaussian Law.”’ Further understanding 
of the nature of meaning was secured by Lovell (61) who found through 
the use of tests with college students that “intensity, or richness, of vocal 
iry (multiple meanings), is fairly closely related to extensity, or knowledg¢ 
of single commonest meaning.” He concluded that “for general purposes 

we may estimate one from the other.”’ 
The relationship of speed to efficiency.—Studies of the relation be 


} 


tween rate of reading and speed of association made during recent years 


have led to somewhat conflicting conclusions. Bear and Odbert (7) re 
viewed available evidence and presented the results of two studies at the 
freshman college level which gave little support to the assumption of marked 
relationship between the two functions. They discussed possible explana 
tions for the positive relationships found by Traxler but concluded that 
further study should be made “of the characteristics of individuals with 
slow association times, and of the way they respond to different types of 
training 
linker, Hackner and Wesley (103) were concerned with the relation 
ship between (1) speed of association and vocabulary knowledge, and (2) 
the quality of association and vocabulary knowledge. Evidence secured from 
100 college students through the use of a series of tests showed that those 
with higher vocabulary scores tended to have faster associations.” A sub- 
stantial but not high correlation was found also “between quality of 
ussociative response and vocabulary knowledge.” 
An interesting controversy developed during the year between Robinson 
(84) and Tinker (102) concerning the relationship between speed and 
comprehension in reading. The latter maintained that correlations are high 


in the case of easy material but decrease as the material becomes more 
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d all dificult. The former argued that such variation in the size of the coefh- 
ents are due to “uncontrolled factors.’’ The essence of Tinker’s contention 
ie is that different types of material call for different patterns of interpretation 
ured which modify the relationship between speed and comprehension. 
ean 
tant HYGIENE OF READING 
4 . 
nd A notable contribution appeared during the year in the form of a 
man by Paterson and Tinker (76) entitled How to Make Type Readable 
ling It is based on twelve years of research by the authors in which tests were 
igh given to 33,031 persons. A selected bibliography of 103 stated references 
al ire included. The contents are organized around the following chapter head- 
fi ings: Speed of Reading and Typography, Kinds of Type, Size of Type, 
SES Width of Line, Size of Type in Relation to Width of Line, Leading, Leading 
id Line Width in Relation to Type Size; Spatial Arrangements of the 
be Printed Page, Black Print Versus White Print, Color of Print and Back- 
ars ground, Printing Surfaces, Optimali Versus Non-optimal Printing Arrange 
re ments, the Summary of Recommendations. It is impossible to summarize 
he the various conclusions and recommendations in this report. The volume 
ed hould serve as a very valuable aid to printers, advertisers, and all interested 
- n problems relating to the readability of printed material. 
at Specific studies reported during the year came from two sources: the 
th University of Minnesota where Paterson and Tinker studied the “Influ 
of ence of Line Width on Eye-Movements’” (77) and “Eye Movements in 
Reading a Modern Type Face and Old English” (104); and the Lighting 
" Research Laboratory, General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, where 
) Luckiesh and Moss carried on studies and reported on ‘Reading a Line of 
n Print” (65), “The Visibility of Print of Various Qualities of Paper’’ (64), 
e The Effect of Line Length on Readability” (63), and “Criteria of 
. Readability” (62) 
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48. Grim, Paul R. “Interpretation of Data and Reading Ability in the Social 
Studies,” Educational Research Bulletin, XIX (September 25, 1940), 372-74 
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entiated functions at the junior high school level 
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University of Kansas Publications, Vol. II, No. 6. 


Presents evidence from 241 experimental pup! 


s in ten different sc! 
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} 


exercises that involve mathematical material in promoting ability to sol 


verbal problems in algebra 
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52. Hill, George E., and Trent, M. Estelle. “Children’s Interests in Comic Strips 
Journal of Educationa: Research, XXXIV (September, 1940), 30-36 
Summarizes the responses of 256 pupils in Grades IV to VI inclusive « 
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53. House, Ralph W. “The Efficiency of a Program of Initial Instruction on t 
Pronunciation Skills at the Fourth-grade Level as Evidenced in Skills Growth 
An ehbstract of a Dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the require 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Education at The Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, June, 1940. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University Microfilms, 1941 


Presents data secured in a controlled experiment to determine “how st 
cessfully fourth-grade pupils can master the use of a complete symbolizatio 
as measured by independent analysis of unfamiliar words 


54. Johnson, Donald M., and Reynolds, Floyd A Factor Analysis of Verb 
Ability,” The Psychological Record, TV (January, 1941), 183—95 


Reports correlations between the results of ten reading and vocabul 


tests given to 120 summer school students 
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eister, B. V. “Reading Skills Acquired by Five-Year-Old Children,” Elemen 
tary School Journal, XLI (April, 1941), 587 

Presents mental-test records for three groups of pupils entering Grade I 
(1936, 1937, 1938), and reading scores made at the close of Grade I, at the 
beginning of Grade II, and in May, 1940 to determine the permanence of 


nental ages below six years 


; 1 


reading skills acquired by children with 
by, Byron C. “The Return of Oral Reading,” Journal of Education, CX XIV 
(February, 1941), 58-60 

Summarizes replies from seventeen elementary schools in 1940 concern 
ing the proportion of the time used for basic instruction in reading that 


should be devoted to oral reading 


fferty, H. M. “Sidelights on the County School Superintendent in Texas, 
Peabody Journal of Education, XVIII (May, 1941), 357-64 


Compares the general and professional reading of official and ex-officio 
nty superintendents 
ston, Roderick G. “A Core Vocabulary for Preprimer Reading,” Elemer 
ry School Journal, XLI (June, 1941), 766-73 


Presents the results of an analysis of twelve preprimers including an 
ilphabetical list of 306 frequently used words, also a core list of the 79 most 
frequently used words as reported in three preprimer vocabulary studies 


rsfeld, Paul F. Radio and the Printed P New York: Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce, 1940. Pp. xxii + 354. 
Reports a series of studies concerning the radio as an agency of com 


nication and its relation to the use of printed materials 


ewis, W. Drayton, and McGehee, Williar “A Comparison of the Interests of 


Mentally Superior and Retarded Children,” § l and Society, LIT (Decem 
ber 7, 1940), 597-600 

Compares the percentages of mentally superior and mentally reta 
pupils, in Grades IV to VIII in 310 « ities in 36 states, designated as 
(a) interested in various hobbies and (b) participating im various extr 
curricular activities. 
yvell, George D. “Interrelations of Vocabulary Skills: Commonest versu 
tiple Meanings,” Journal of Educational I logy, XXXII (January, 1941) 


> > 
( 





Presents d 


82 students in ty s showing “interrelation 
the knowledge of a single commonest 1 ing of a word and additional 
knowledge of the multiple meanings of th« word 


ckiesh. Matthew, and Moss, Frank K Criteria of Readability.”” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XXVII (September, 1940), 25 70 


Compares the case of technical and cleri groups rate of reading and 


rate of involuntary blinking while reading, with defined variations in degret 


of illumination, leading, boldness of type face, line length 





oneness 
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63. Luckiesh, Matthew, and Moss, Frank K. “The Effect of Line-Length on 
Readability,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXV (February, 1941), 67-75 

Summarizes data from 24 students based on reading for intervals of 
minutes of material set in ten-point type with 2 points of leading and in 
lengths of 13, 17, 21, 25, and 29 picas 

64. Luckiesh, Matthew, and Moss, Frank K. “The Visibility of Print on Various 
Qualities of Paper,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXV (April, 1941) 
152-58 

Reports the results of measurements of the relative legibility of 12-, 1 
8-, and 6-point textype on various qualities of so-called white paper. 

95. Luckiesh, Matthew, and Moss, Frank K. “Reading a Line of Print,” School and 
Soctety, LIII (May 10, 1941), 612-15. 

Analyzes an electromyogram record of a line of print, showing that the 
prolonged task of reading is an abnormally severe one. 

66. McClusky, H. Y. “An Experimental Comparison of Reading the Original and 
Digest Versions of an Article,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX! 
(November, 1940), 603-15. 

Compares the comprehension of 34 pairs of college students, one group 
reading the original version of an article and the other a digest version of the 
same article 

Madden, Mable, and Pratt, Marjorie. “An Oral Reading Survey as a Teaching 
Aid,” Elementary English Review, XVIII (April, 1941), 122-26, 159. 

Reports the results of oral-reading tests based on passages from social 

tudies and science textbooks given to 591 pupils enrolled in Grades III to VI 

und 563 pupils in Grades VII to IX to determine mechanical factors 

onsible for poor reading. 


68. Moore, Joseph E. “The Relation between Library Information and Elementary 
School Attainment,” Peabody Journal of Education, XVIII (July, 1940), 
431-35 


Presents data secured from 130 children in Grades IV to VIII inclusive, 
concerning the relation between scores on a library information test and on 
tests of reading, literature, and language usage. 

Moreland, George B., Jr., “What Young People Want to Read About,” Library 
Ouarterly, X (October, 1940), 469-93 

Summarizes information from more than eight hundred high-school and 
junior-college students secured through the use of a check list containing 117 
topics 


70. Mosier, Charles I. “A Psychometric Study of Meaning,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, XIII (February, 1941) 123-40. 
Discusses the findings and implications of a study in which students in 
logy were asked to rate adjectives on an 11-point scale representing a 
favorable-neutral-unfavorable continuum.” 
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11. Nutterville, Catherine. “The Remedial Reading Program in Butte High School,” 


Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI (November, 1940), 
572-84. 

Presents the results (a) of mental and reading tests given to all entering 
ninth-grade pupils and (b) of remedial instruction in reading given to all 
who did not reach the grade equivalent of 9.0 in reading. 

Olson, Willard C., and Davis, Sarita I. “The Adaptation of Instruction in Read- 
ing to the Growth of Children,” Educational Method, XX (November, 1940), 
71-79. 

Presents data relating to second-grade pupils which shows that they react 
to a stimulating environment in terms of their total potentialities for growth. 

O'Rourke, Everett V., and Mead, Cyrus D. “Vocabulary Difficulties of Five 
Textbooks in Third-Grade Arithmetic,” Elementary School Journal, XLI (May, 
1941), 683-91. 

Presents the results of a study to determine the number of running words, 
number of different words, average repetition of words, distribution of words 
according to placement on the Gates Vocabulary Test, classification of proper 
nouns, etc. 

4. Orr, Dorothy. “Does Remedial Reading Carry Over in Junior High School?” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XVIII (July, 1940), 452-59. 

Presents data showing the status of pupils when remedial reading began 
the number of years of training, and the amount of gain; also summarizes 
conclusions concerning desirable procedures in remedial reading. 


15. Parkins, George A. The Diagnosis and Elimination of Visual Handicaps Pre- 


venting Efficient Reading. Fall River, Massachusetts: Distinguished Service 
Foundation of Optometry, 1941. Pp. 142. (See also: American Researcl 
Council of Optometry Bulletin $22, September, 1940, paragraphs 225 to 281) 

Presents data relative to the significance of inefficiency in fixation ability, 
analyzes records showing types of inefficiency, and reports results of experi 
ments to determine methods of removing visual handicaps of poor readers. 

Paterson, Donald G., and Tinker, Miles A. How To Make Type Readable, New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1940. Pp. xx + 210. 

Presents scientific standards for the selection and arrangement of type 
based on twelve years of experimental study of the typographical elements 
that affect one’s ability to read print swiftly and easily. 


77. Paterson, Donald G., and Tinker, Miles A. “Influence of Line Width on Eye 


Movements,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, XX VII (November, 1940), 


572-77. 


Compares the reading performance of 20 students in reading excessively 
short lines (9 picas), excessively long lines (43 picas), and lines of moderate 


length (19 picas). 
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8. Peake, Nellie | Relation between Spelling Ability and Reading Ab 


Journai Expert tal Education, 1X (December, 1940), 192-93 y 
Reports the correlation between achievement in reading and spell 


t 355 pu in Grades IV to VIII inclu 
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w, Sydney. “Reading Readiness and Reading Achievement in First Grade,” 
urnal of Experimental Education, 1X (December, 1940), 154-59 


Presents evidence secured from 109 first-grade children concerning the 
j 


tion of scores on intelligence and reading readiness tests and achievement 


iding at the end of the first grade 
ll, David H. “Reading Preferences of Younger Adolescents in Saskatche 


Journal, XXX (February, 1941), 131-36 


Summarizes the results of a study of the book, magazine, and newspaper 





ling interests of about 300 ninth- and tenth-grade pupils 
yn, Marion. “An Experiment in the Development of Meaning Vocabular- 
Studies and Summaries, pp. 31-35. Manitowoc, Wisconsin: Manitowoc 


Schools, Prepared by Hugh S. Bonar, 1941 


Presents the results of an experiment with fifth-grade pupils ranging in 


77 to 121 to determine the effect, as measured by a vocabulary 


. 


: 
ver test, of direct instruction on selected lists of words 


it, Bernardine G. “Auditory Stimuli in the Improvement of Reading,” 


tary English Review, XVIII (April, 1941), 149-54 
Analyzes the results of tests given to identify pupils for whom “auditory 
entations of visual reading materials” were more effective than ‘purely 
f ntations of the same material’ and reports the effect of the use of 
in teaching them reading that employed auditory stimuli 


ell, Fred J. “The Relation of Reading Disability to Handedness and Cer- 
Ocular Factors,” Bri Journal of Educational Psychology, X (Novem 


10), 227-37; XI (February, 1941), 20—27 
Presents the results of an elaborate study based upon test records fro 
kward readers varying in chronological age from 7+ to 13+ and in 
4(> sy 


James H., and Mahoney, Harold J. “A Study of Reading Ability in CC 


I f igs based 1 objective data sec d fr enrollees in a 
5 and a ¢ recticut ¢ [ 
M ce I nd Clark, Harold F. ‘Criteria for Use in the Preparation and 
t f Reading Materials,” 7 ) l Curriculum and I mic Im 
PI 8-78. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XIII, 


1. Lexington, Kentucky: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 


, , 
S es ¢ i for use 1 preparation id ev ation OF reading 
as pported by the results of scientific studies and expert opinion 


Albert E.. M. D. “Massachusetts Vision Test,” Archive f Ophthal 
XXIV (November, 1940), 1-39 

Emphasizes the fact that present methods of identifying pupils in need 

thorough visual examination are inadequate and describes the characte 





organization of an experimentally developed screening test 
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h, Dora V. Evaluating Instruction in English in the Elementary Schooi 


New York 


A Report of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and C 
Education in New York State. Eighth Research Bulletin of The Na 


P KI; 


IDiIC 


tional Conference on Research in English. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & ( 


1941. Pp. 96 

Presents findings and conclusions of a survey of English at all levels 

part of the general study of elementary education in New York State 

94. Spache, George. “Characteristic Errors of Good and Poor Spellers.” Journal 
Educational Research, XXXIV (November, 1940), 182-89. 

Presents an analysis of the errors of 25 average and 25 poor spellers 

Grades III to V which shows close correspondence between problems 
teaching spelling, and basic habits of word recognition 

5. Spache, George. “Problems in Primary Book Selection,” Elementary English R: 

February, April, and May, 1941), 5-12; 52-5 


view, XVIII (January, 

139-48; 154; 175-81 
Presents standards for use in the selection of preprimers, primers, first 

and second readers; also the results of word counts to aid in selecting supp ‘ 

mentary preprimers and primers 

A Correction in the Administration and Norms of the Mont 


: Spache, Georg 
Reading Aptitude Tests,” Elementary School Journal, XLI (February, 1941) 
154-58 


Analyzes data from three schools to determine if “errors in the stan 
rdization of the battery may have invalidated certain of its norms.” 


ewart, May L. “Sentence Lengths in Reading,” Elementary School Journa 
XLI (October, 1940), 130-33. 

Reports the avetage and median number of words in sentences and nu 105 
words in longest and shortest sentences in seven series of textbooks in 


, 


reading 
8. Stone, Clarence R. “The Vocabularies of Twenty Preprimers,” Elementary School 
Journal, XLI (February, 1941), 423-29. 
Analyzes the vocabularies of twenty preprimers; identifies the 100 words 
1; compares the use of these words in the different 


nost frequently used; 


preprimers 


). Teller, James D. “Improving Ability To Interpret Educational Data,” Educa 
tional Research Bulletin, XTX (September 25, 1940), 363-71, 390 
Compares the progress of a group of college and graduate students re 
ceiving specific training in the interpretation of historical data with that of a 
receiving conventional training 





group receivi 
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Thompson, Ronald B. The Administration of a Program of Diagnosis and 
Remedial Instruction in Arithmetic, Reading, and Language Usage in Secon- 
ary School. Lincoln, Nebraska: Graduate College, University of Nebraska, 
1940. 

Presents evidence relative to the value of the program and suggests an- 
swers to specific questions relating to diagnostic and remedial teaching in high 
schools. 

Thorndike, Robert L. Children’s Reading Interests. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. vi-+ 48. 

Presents the results of a study of reading interests among children in 
Grades IV to XII inclusive through the use of a questionnaire relating to 
fictitious titles. 

Tinker, Miles A. “Dr. Robinson on Speed versus Comprehension in Reading 
A Discussion,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI (October, 1940), 
559-60. 

Analyzes Robinson's criticisms of Tinker’s discussion of the relationship 
between speed and comprehension to determine if they are based on mis- 
interpretation or divergence in viewpoints. 

Tinker, Miles A., Hackner, Florence, and Wesley, Marion W. “Speed and 
Quality of Association as a Measure of Vocabulary Knowledge,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXI (November, 1940), 575-82. 

Reports the results of experiments among college students to determine 
the relationship between: “(1) speed of association and vocabulary know!l- 
edge, and (2) quality of association and vocabulary knowledge.” 

Tinker, Miles A., and Paterson, Donald G. “Eye Movements in Reading a 
Modern Type Face and Old English,” American Journal of Psychology, LIV 
(January, 1941), 113-15. 

Presents data from 20 college students secured while reading 10 para 
graphs from the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test. 

Traxler, Arthur E., with the assistance of Margaret Seder and the Educational 
Records Bureau Staff. Ten Years of Research in Reading. Educational Records 
Bulletin No. 32. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1941. Pp. vi + 196 

Presents an annotated bibliography and a brief summary of the findings 
of 618 scientific studies of reading published between January 1, 1930 and 
January 1, 1940. 

Walker, Robert Y., and Molish, Herman. “The Relationship between Factors 
of Ocular Efficiency and Eye-Movement Measures at the College Level,’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII (February, 1941), 145-50 

Compares the ophthalm-o-graph records of 96 college students with vari 
ous factors of ocular efficiency as measured by the Betts Telebinoculars 

Waples, Douglas, Berelson, Bernard, and Bradshaw, Franklyn R. What Read 
ing Does to People. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xii+222. 

Presents the results of an extensive survey of scientific literature relating 
to reading to determine the effect of reading on individuals 
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graphs, No. 27. New 


ce Choices i Science B 


York 
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Teachers College 


sity, 1939. Pp. xiv-+ 164 
Analyzes the characteristics of books—format, illustration b 
ter, method of treatment, reading difficulty and style—that 
read the book, like it, and derive benefit from it 
Wilson, Frank T Reading Interests of Young Children,” Joa ( 
Psychology, LVIUII (June, 1941), 363-89 
Si larizes 152 reports from parents concerning the reading 
of kindergarten, first and second grade pupils in the Model School of H 
College, New York City 
110. Witty, Paul A. “Practices in Corrective Reading in Colleges and Universit 


and Society, LII (November 30, 1940), 564-68 
Si irizes responses from 131 universities, colleges, and normal scl 
to qu nn s which aimed to ascertain the nature and scope of diagr 
and remedial work for poor readers 


11. Witzeman, B. Evangeline 


An Experimental Study Using the 


Ophthalm- 


graph and Metron-o-scope in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading D 
fects, ] urnal of Psych HOR, XI (April, 1941), 307-34 
Describes a series of experiments involving 400 high-school pupil 
jetermine the effectiveness of the Ophthalm-o-graph and the Metron- 
in diagnosing and treating reading defects 


Wolfe, 
Pedag ai: al 


1941), 


Lillian 


“Differential Factors 


ind ] ?, at 


dt 
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Genetic Psychol LVIII (Mar 


gy 


Disability 


. Compares the response f two groups of nine-year-old boys, on 
tarded and the other f 1 reading achievement, on tests of eye 
hand dominance, auditory and visual functions, fluency of verbal associati 
and personal adjustment 

113. Worcester, D. A. “The Influence of Orthoptic Training on the Reading Ab 
of College Freshmen,” Journal Experimental Education, 1X (December 
1940), 1 74 

Reports the results of experiments to determine the value of traini: 
among poor readers through tl se of the squint corrector, the binox 


synchronizer, 
Zerga, 
(December, 1 
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REMEDIAL ARITHMETIC AFTER TWO YEARS 


EATON O. BEMIS and WM. CLARK TROW 


Editor's note: Much very worthwhile research has been done in the 
f educational diagnosis. The authors present data to show that some 
ft and some do not in the follow-up study 


{4 COMMON method of overcoming some of the weaknesses of mass 
n is to provide remedial instruction for pupils who are definitely 
the average level and who do not seem to be making progress. There 


) opposed views as to the effectiveness of such remedial work: some 


I 
that it brings the pupils—at least those who are sufficiently intelligent 
to a level of accomplishment which will enable them to continue with 
group; others believe that pupils can proceed only at the rate of their 
lividual growth no matter what pedagogical pressure is employed 
tter view, of course, assumes that the environment provides the oppor- 
D ty for this growth, and that the individual organisms are motivated to 


their needs from the environmental supply. 


Che effectiveness of remedial instruction whether in reading, arithmetic, 
ther school subjects, can be determined only by longitudinal studies of 


progress under typical school conditions. To make such a study the 


proc edure was adopted. The schedule was so shifted that a group 
18 pupils in a twelve-teacher elementary school in an industrial com- 
ty were placed in a remedial class in arithmetic. These 18 were chosen 
yroup of 35 who had been designated by their teachers as needing 
work. The 35 were given the Dearborn Diagnostic Test, Form A, 

) January, 1937. From the results the teacher who was to give the remedial 

truction selected those pupils who were most retarded, and yet were high 

ough in intelligence as measured by the Otis Quick Scoring Test in 

. Mental Ability to make a successful outcome seem tentatively probable. Of 
hese, 18 were in Grade 6A, and were therefore going on to the junior 

gh school at the end of the semester; so it was decided to confine the 


iedial work to them. They were taught arithmetic computation exclusively 


an experienced teacher, and at the end of the semester (June, 1937) 
| . they were again given the Dearborn Diagnostic Test, Form B being used 
[he atmosphere of the class and the motivation were excellent. The 

pupils did not feel it was a “dumb bell” class; rather, since they were soon 

going on to the junior high school, they were being given an opportunity 
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to find out their weaknesses and correct them. Each pupil was considered 
throughout as an individual; his defects in unit skills were located and the 
remedies applied. 

For the total group, the normal grade-level score at the beginning of 
the second semester, when the instruction began, should have been 6-5 
and at the end 7-0. Actually, the average grade-level score at the beginning 
of the semester was 5-4 and at the end was 6—3. Though there was 
average gain of nine months instead of a normal gain of five for the five 
months of instruction, the group was still below the average level for the 
beginning of the semester. While these results were in the right direction 
they did not furnish overwhelming evidence in favor of the progran 
spite of both the pupil and teacher enthusiasm. An analysis of what ha; 
pened in individual cases did not remove the uncertainty. While some pupils 
had made exceptional progress, others had not done so well. Table I sho 


TABLE 1 


GAIN IN ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION FOLLOWING REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


Gain in Months Frequency Average | 
5- 9 7 93. 3 
10-14 4 | 90. 0 
15-19 1 92. | 


the varying amounts of progress made by the group as measured by 
two forms of the Dearborn Test before and immediately after the speci 
instructional period. The average Gamma (Otis) 1.Q. for each inter 
reveals no trend in favor of the brighter pupils. It is interesting that 
pupils gained less than five months for the five-montk period. 

Viewing the results in another way, at the close of the period of 
instruction, although all the pupils made better than normal gain none wa 
up to or above the norm for the grade (7.0); 6 were still at least six months 
below, one of these being a year below. 

These figures, however, do not answer the question of permanence of 
improvement. In order properly to evaluate the later progress of those whi 


* Grade level score 6-5 means 5 months above the norm for grade 6; 5—4 mean 
4 months above the norm for grade 5, etc. Results are calculated on the basis of a 
ten-month year 
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d received the remedial training, it was compared over an additional two- 
ir period with that of a control group made up of pupils who had had 
same amount of instruction in arithmetic but no remedial work. Pupils 
two groups were paired on the basis of age, J.Q. (Otis), and amount 
tardation. The maximum differences in the pairings were as follows: 
A., two months; I.Q., five points; retardation difference, five months. 
of the experimental pupils could not be paired this closely, and another 

d from the community, reducing the experimental group from 18 to 12. 
The average differences in arithmetic scores (Stanford Achievement 
st) in the experimental and control groups as they appeared on the 
ur September 1937 and 1939 testings are shown in the accompanying 

s. Both groups were broken down into low, average, and higher 
igence? to discover at which level the pupils studied profited most 
the remedial instruction in arithmetic computation. Table II presents 


TABLE II 


RADE LEVEL SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON THE 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION 








| 
I. Q Experimental Control | Months Gain in Grade Level 
Grouping Group Group —_—_——_|——__—_—__|——- 
- — —- | Exper’! | Control Differ- 
| 1987 1939 1937 | 1939 | Group Group ence 
— ae mi ae Pee ee : 
89 oO | 76 a7 | 70 | 26 | 2s 3 
99 9 | 9-2 5-5 8-9 | 48 | $4 4 
} 5-1 9-0 8 9-4 | 39 | 41 | —2 
1g 50.3 | 99.6 B18 | 854 | 393 | 841 | 52 








e results in the arithmetic computation section of the test and shows a 
tal gain for the remedial pupils over the control pupils of a trifle over 


five months, or one semester at the end of two years. Considerable variation 


found at the different intelligence levels with four higher level pupils 
ho had the remedial instruction gaining slightly less than the controls. 

Although no instruction in arithmetic reasoning was given the remedial 

(experimental) group, the changes are of some interest. They are shown 


*The number of pupils at each of the three intelligence levels for both groups 
is as follows: 

1.Q.’s_ 80-89 Experimental 5, Control 

1.Q.’s 90-99 Experimental 3, Control 5 
1.Q.’s 100-109 Experimental 4, Control 10 
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TABLE III 


GRADE LEVEL SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN ARITHMETIC REASONING 


I. @ Experimental Control Months Gain in Grade L« 
G iping Group Group 
Exper’l Control Dif 
1937 1939 1937 1939 Group Group 
x RQ 1 6-1 1-4 ~9 10 1 
) 9 } 7-6 6-5 7-0 21 } 
1 109 4-7 6-9 6-1 7 22 16 6 
A verag 5-1 6—7.3 5-6 7-0. 2 16. 3 14.2 2 


in Table III, where a total gain of two months over the controls in the 


two-year period is shown. With this slight difference and conside: 
irregularity in the three intelligence levels, the lowest experimental gr 


even gaining less than its controls, there is little evidence of the spre 


i 


training to the reasoning processes Considerable gain at the mid-lev 


intelligence is offset by the other two 


In the tables the omposite scores tend to obscure what has happer 
mn individual cases. Figures 1, 2. and 3 present sample progress curves 


individual pupils, each one in the experimental group paired with his « 


trol. The scores are those made in September, 1937, 1938, and 1939 


| 


the Stanford Achievement Tests reported in grade-level units on the | 


of a ten-month school year. The small circles indicate the norms. Th 


short solid line at the left shows the score of the experimental pupil on 


Dearborn Diagnostic Test at the beginning and end of the one semest 
remedial instruction 


In Graph A (Figure 1) the pupils draw apart but make the same fir 


score in computation; while in reasoning both make consistent progress 


the experimental pupil maintains his one-grade level. Graph B shows 


rressive superiority for 


= } 
i 


pro the experimental pupil in arithmetic computati 
ind retrogression in reasoning. The experimental pupil in Graph C shi 


similar retrogression in computation and approximately equal growth w 


the control in reasoning. For none of these pupils does the line representit 


the scores on the Dearborn Test at the beginning and end of the seme 
| 


of remedial instruction seem to bear any very direct relation to the scor« 


made on the Stanford Achievement Test 
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Figure 2 presents graphs for sample pairings at the 90-99 L.Q. level 
of intelligence. Graph A shows a tremendous gain in computation score 
for the experimental pupil, not only over the paired control pupil but also 
from the standpoint of normal expectations. In reasoning he maintained 
his initial advantage. Both pupils in Graph B showed some retardation 
after the rapid acceleration of the first year but the control remained in the 
lead in both columns. In arithmetic computation in Graph C the contro! 
shows definite superiority over the experimental pupil, but is losing ground 
in reasoning 

Figure 3 includes the records of some experimental pupils who were 
paired with more than one control, all at the 100-109 1.Q. level. Graph A 
in this Figure is similar to Graph A in Figure 2, showing extremely rapid 
growth for the experimental pupil in computational arithmetic and 
tively normal development in reasoning. Graph B shows one control pupi 
matching the exceptional growth in arithmetic computation of the experi 
mental pupil, and the other though inferior still making remarkab! 
progress. In arithmetic reasoning, though, the experimental pupil is 
ferior to both controls. In Graph C, the experimental pupil can fairly 
said to be inferior to at least three of the four controls in computation 
in reasoning 

Another method of comparing achievements in arithmetic computat 
based on the number of pupils showing normal growth or better over th 
two-year period is presented in Table IV. On this basis approximately 82° 


of the experimental pupils made normal growth or better as compared w 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF THE GROWTH OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


WitTH ALL SIXTH GRADE PUPILS 


Number* Number % | ‘ 
Normal Below Normal Below 
Growth or Normal Growth Norma 
Above Growth or Above | Growt! 
Experimental Pupils 14 3 | 82.4 17. ¢ 
Control Pupils 13 6 | 68. 4 $1.6 
All 6A Pupils (Incl. Experimentals 40 9 81.6 18.4 
6A Pupils (Excl. Ex; 26 6 81.3 18. 7 
6B Pupils 56 7 88. 8 11.2 
6A and 6B (Incl. Exp 96 16 85.7 14.3 
6A and 6B (Excl. Exp &2 13 88. 3 13. 7 


* 20 months or more 
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of the controls, 81% of all 6A pupils, and 86% of all 6 A and 6B 
pils in the school system. Conversely, 18% of the experimentals and 
1% of the controls failed to make normal growth. The 18% of failures 
the experimentals compares very favorably with 19% of failures in 
rest of the 6A grade and with 14% of failures in grades 6A and 6B 
Proportionally, then, there was nearly twice as high percent of failure 
mong the paired control pupils as among the experimentals. This tends to 
ow on the basis of numbers that one semester of remedial work enabled 
large a percent of retarded pupils to make normal progress or better 
\g the two-year period as did all the pupils in the same grade in the 

ol system. Furthermore, a definitely larger percent of pupils who had 
remedial instruction for one semester did normal work or better dur- 
the two-year period than did paired control pupils who had not had 
remedial instruction. The actual number of pupils involved, however, 


nall. 


From this study it appears that remedial work was of value to certain 
pupils and of little or no value to others when comparison with the pro- 
gress of paired controls is used as a criterion. On a percentage basis it 
ppears that a slightly larger proportion of retarded pupils, with remedial 
nstruction, did normal work or better than of the control pupils paired 
with them. One semester of remedial work brought the same proportion of 
tarded pupils up to normal progress or better as was found in the grades 
; a whole, though remedial work in computation had little if any measur 

le effect on scores in arithmetical reasoning. The possible beneficial! 
pects in terms of mental hygiene are not shown though they were re 
orted in all instances. In the few cases studied, the pupils with average 
ntelligence benefited slightly more from remedial work than did those of 
lower and higher intelligence levels. There are not enough cases at any of 
the three levels to indicate statistically the reliability of the differences 
found 


The lack of uniformity in improvement following remedial instruction, 
well as the growth in certain cases without it, assuming reliability in 
the tests used, suggests that the usual methods of measurement employed 
yn a mass basis are unsatisfactory. It is probable that the retarded pupils 
studied, or any others, could be divided into three categories: (1) those 


whose development is beginning to accelerate. These would show improve 
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nent with or without remedial instruction. (2) Those whose development 
is slow, with the possibility of a later acceleration. These would not profit 
by any special instruction. (3) Those whose development had progressed 
above their achievement, but who for one reason or another—absence from 
school, lack of adjustment, unfavorable attitude, etc-—have not acquired 
ertain needed instrumental skills. These would profit by remedial work 
But the pupils in the third category cannot be distinguished from those 
n the other two by the usual testing procedure. A record of continuous 
physiologic al and psy hological growth over a period of years might pick 
them out. Even the fatalistic view of pupil development thus offers a 


program for research and for remedial instruction, but not on the wholesale 


basis commonly employed 
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words, and what are their frequency of occurrence?”’ Therefore, to aid the 
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A STUDY OF PREFIXES IN THE THORNDIKE LIST TO 
ESTABLISH A LIST OF PREFIXES THAT SHOULD 
BE TAUGHT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOO! 


RUSSELL G. STAUFFER 


Public School Teacher 
Topton, Pa. 


Edis r’'s note: The studies of vocabulary and the preparation of word 
sts have brought field workers important new tools by which the effective- 
ess ‘of their efforts may be increased. The author makes a significant 

itribution to this literature 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 
THE machinery of word formation by use of prefixes is a definite par 
language. New words are formed by their use, and words already 
of their 


‘ 


rmed may be more readily interpreted through a knowledge 
ge 
Interest in the improvement of vocabulary instruction is evidenced 


mp phasis among educators within recent years and by the demands for 


a by the class room teacher. However, the problem that confronts 


the busy teacher is how to determine the number and the relative 


portance of the different prefixes. 
These considerations in a recent seminar** discussion led to the ques 


How many prefixes are there in the Thorndike rating’ ol 
uss room teacher and serve as a basis for further investigation, this study 


RELATED MATERIALS 


Osburn,! in his suggestions concerning vocabulary building, recommend 
ention to prefixes. He has made available a guide to the relative val 


prefixes in the 10,000 words of the Thorndike Word Book. This list 


* A limited number of copies of this article may be obtained through the Readit 
ic, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania, at a cost of ten cent 
per copy. 
** A seminar discussion under Dr. E. A. Betts, Research Protess . | 
ition, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 
* A Teacher's Word Book of the Twenty Thousand W I nd M I 


ently and Widely in General Reading for Children and Young People, prepared 
Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


niversity. 


‘Osburn, W. L. Remedial and Follow-up Work. Bloomington, Ill: Public Schoo 


Publishing Co., 1925 
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includes only the prefixes used with the Anglo-Saxon and other common 
words. It lists only those prefixes that occur five times or more in the 
Thorndike Word Book. 


Thorndike? points out that the possible advantages of more direct 
ways of attacking words to develop meaning include brevity, system in 
general, systematic gradation in particular, efficiency and application. The 
small, known words will not need to be reread to reach the new words 
any useful system of word grouping to increase ability to read may be 
applied; the meanings may be graded according to any appropriate scale 
the most important meanings can be emphasized; and the knowledge may 
be applied by using the words. Durrell and Sullivan* assume: “A child 
who has had his attention called to certain roots and prefixes and who later 
notices these elements in a new study will probably recognize the words at 
sight more readily than if he had had no such training.” The value of 
instruction in visual and auditory discrimination of prefixes has not yet been 
experimentally determined but it would be desirable to verify this 
assumption 


THE PROCEDURE USED 


A list of sixty-one different basic forms of prefixes was used to make 
this study of the Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 Words.* The various 
assimilated forms of prefixes were included under each different basic form 
The term assimilated is used here to refer to prefixes that have the same 
meanings as the basic form but are spelled differently. For example, the 
basic form ab as in abstract, has the different assimilated forms 4 as in apart 
and abs as in abscess. The prefixes were arranged alphabetically and then 
checked against the Thorndike rating. Each word with a prefix was classi 
fied according to the basic form of the prefix and grouped so as to con 
form with its rating in the Thorndike list. The words were checked in 
Webster's New International Dictionary’ to determine the validity of the 


preiix 


* Thorndike, Ed. L. “Improving the Ability to Read,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXVI (October, November, December, 1934), 1-19, 123-144, 229-241. 

* Durrell, D. D. and Sullivan, H. B. “Vocabulary Instruction in the Intermediate 
Grades,” Elementary English Review, XV (April and May, 1938). 

* Thorndike, Ed. L. The Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 Words. New York 
City: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
* Webster's New International Dictionary. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merrian 
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RESULTS 


The results show that 4922, or 24%, of the words in the Teacher's 

Book of 20,000 words have prefixes. The number of words with 
; appearing under the different basic forms varied from one to five 
d. Fifteen prefixes appearing most frequently account for 82% of 
tal number of prefixes. This list of fifteen, together with the number 
es each appeared in the Thorndike rating, is as follows: 


Frequency 


Each one of these fifteen prefixes has its number well scattered over 

Thorndike list with no clustering at any one level. 

The following Table I furnishes a means of recognizing the more 
portant prefixes and shows how many times each prefix occurs and its 
[Thorndike rating. The prefix ad appears a total of 433 times, thirty of 
se being in the eleventh thousand rating in the Word Book. 

[he total number of prefixes used to make this study are arranged 
phabetically in Table II. In addition to the prefixes listed, assimilated 
rms are noted, a common meaning is given for each prefix and an illus- 
rative word. Some of the prefixes have more than one meaning, as para 
longside of, beyond, against, amiss. 


LIMITATIONS 


One of the limitations of this study is the fact that the Webster's New 
International Dictionary, copyrighted in 1928, was used to determine the 
validity of a prefix. Another limiting factor was the need to set up a dis- 
tinction between compound words, as the combining form over in over- 
throw, and words with prefixes. 
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TABLE I 


THE THORNDIKE RATING AND THE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF THE 
FIFTEEN Most COMMON PREFIXES 


prefix ab | ad | be jcom/| de | dis | en | ex | in in | pre| pro| re |sub/ un 
Thorndike | x 
rating i 
la 1 3 7 1 0 0 0 0 ( 0 1 0 3 0 1 17 
lb 1 7 3 6 4 6 2 4 3 0 1 0 3 4 0 44 
2a l 11 4/10 6 3 1 6 4 1 5 4/10 3; 1 7 
2b 2 17 2 10 6 3 3 8 5 1 l 2 5 0 3 68 
3a 1 9 0 x 9; 8 6 4 9 5 1 8 16 4 0 : 
3b 3 20 & | 22 6 10 3 3 5 3 2 4 22 3 2 13 
4a 2 11 3/17 7 6; 5 9 9 4 2 5 9 4 2 9 
4b 2 10 2 17 5 7 3 8 10 4 0 3 15 1 4 91 
5a 2 17 2 11 9 10 6 7 10 2 9 13 2 6 7 
5b 3 24 3 14 7 7 7 10 2 1 2 3 13 6 8 2 
6 a 21 *) 25 13 5 14 9 14 10 6 6 16 5 12 16 
7 6 30 8 33 23 16 12 17 26 15 12 11 36 6 8 | 259 
s 6 30 6/;39;16/11;] 9] 26) 25) 14] 11 7 | 20 | 12 | 21 | 253 
9 7 20 5 | 39 | 13 | 24117] 20 | 24] 31 9 9 | 27 6 | 14 | 265 
10 1 23 4 23 23 24 10 14 21 16 13 4 17 4 21 218 
11 4 30 5 | 21 19 | 21 10 | 14/ 11} 21 4 8 | 30 5 | 32 | 23 
12 4 23 6 | 27 | 13 | 24 7/11 15 | 24 6 5 | 20 7 | 26 | 218 
13 3 s 5 | 27) 15 | 16 71181] 19} 20 2 4 | 28 4 | 36 | 212 
14 6 | 23 5 | 24) 11 7/ 6] 11 | 28] 23 7 4 | 22 5 | 20 | 212 
15 7 23 7 26 22 13 8 19 27 45 ll 12 26 5 | 36 | 287 
16 8 | 24 4 | 26/19 | 24] 16 | 16 | 20 | 25 9/11 17 | 10 | 35 | 264 
17 2 17 2 9 10 ll 12 ll 12 10 8 8 29 4 16 61 
18 4 1 0 24 11 14 7 8 9 12 2 7 14 5 | 22 ‘ 
19 1 ¢ 6 12 5 § 6 17 ll 17 3 6 18 3 30 { 
20 2 16 | 12 | 29 | 10 | 12 5 | 16 7113 8 6 | 24 4 B2 
Total 83 (433 |111 [500 [282 (297 |182 |286 (336 (317 |127 |146 |453 |112 |378 /|4043 


CONCLUSIONS 

The knowledge of the number of prefixes and their frequency of « 
currence in the Thorndike rating should be of some value to teachers of 
reading, spelling, and language. This study points to the conclusion that 
mastery over prefixes is essential for meeting the language needs of 
students. A pupil reading a book with a vocabulary range equivalent to th 
fifteenth thousand rating in the Thorndike list would need practically the 
same knowledge of prefixes as if the book’s range in vocabulary were 
mited to the first few thousands in the Thorndike rating. Furthermore 
these numbers can give the busy teachers a clue as to which prefixes 


teach in order that they may use their time most effectively. 
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TABLE II 


THE NUMBER OF PREFIXES USED IN THIS STUDY, ASSIMILATED FORMS, 
COMMON MEANINGS AND ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 








Assimilated Common Illustrative 
x Forms Meanings Words 
an-, on, in, at | abed 
a-, abs-, from . | abstract 
a-, ac-, af-, etc. to admit 
amb-, about, around ambiguous 
both amphibian 
a-, not anarch 
up anatomy 
ant-, | before antedote 
ant-, against | antitoxin 
aph-, away from | apostasy 
arch chief architect 
about, by beguile 
well benefactor 
bis-, apart, two bicycle 
cat-, cath- down | catalog 
|} around circumference 
co-, col-, con-, cor-, | with, together commemorate 
counter-, against | contradict 
from | deduce 
twice dilemma 
di-, through | diagnose 
8 di-, dif-, dir-, apart dismiss 
ill, hard dysentery 
| out of eccentric 
em-, in, into enchant 
to go into, among enterprise 
|} on, upon epigram 
equally equidistant 
e-, ef-, es-, | from, out of | exaggerate 
| beyond | extraordinary 
| away, off | forbid 
before | forearm 
half hemisphere 
er over, above hyperbole 
less, under hypothenuse 
il-, im-, ir-, | in, into | incarnate 
l m-, ir not inactive 
intra-, intro-, among, within intercede 
4 between, after metamorphosis 
x amiss, wrong misconstrue 
| much, many | multiform 
not | nonchalant 
oc-, of-, og-, op-, before, against obstacle 
away, apart offset 
alongside of, beyond, against, paraphrase 
amiss 
through, through-out percolate 
around, about periphery 
many polysyllable 
st behind, after postscript 
re | before, infront precede 
r in front of, forward proceed 
red-, back reassure 
‘ro backward retrospect 
S aside secede 
sen half, partly semicircle 
s c-, suf-, sug-, sup-, under subsoil 
sur-, sus-, 
super sur-, above, over superhuman 
syn syl-, syn-, with, together syncopate 
trans tra-, tran-, tres-, over, across transatlantic 
three triangle 
not unaided 


* Most derivatives of enter- are obsolete. The prefix has been supplanted in making new words by 
nter-. 

an This is a prefix that is no longer active in English, but occurs in some living and many obsolete 
words 
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[HE NECESSITY OF A CONTINUOUS PROGRAM OF DIAGNOSIS 


RECENT research has made it evident that diagnosis should be a con- 
nuous process carried on throughout the entire learning activity. This 
t of view has usually not been the basis of investigations that have been 
ncerned with the analysis of pupil difficulties and the discovery of the 
uses of failure of some learners to profit from instruction. The pioneer 
lies in the field of educational diagnosis, for example, those of Buswell 
irithmetic, Book in spelling, and Gray in reading, presented the results 
f studies of errors made and faulty procedures used by pupils on tests 
t were administered after the learning process was considerably advanced 
even ostensibly completed. The lists of errors and incorrect responses 
they reported yielded highly significant information about the effectiveness 
nd nature of the learning process and the adequacy of the instructional 
program. These studies brought to our attention the need of making in- 
stigations much earlier in the learning activity to determine the incidence 
f these shortcomings and to devise ways of adapting curriculum, methods 
instruction, and materials so as to prevent the development of these 
lisabilities and deficiencies. 
The readiness testing movement was an important and valuable 
ittack on the problem of improving learning. The significant point about 
his approach is that the diagnostic studies were made before the formal 
earning of some major ability, such as reading, or a skill, such as learning 
how to multiply with fractions, was systematically begun. While the earlier 
tudies of readiness were largely concerned with the predictive value of these 
tests, the point of view has since shifted, so that readiness tests are used to 
discover the factors in the total personality of the learner that are likely to 
interfere with subsequent success in learning in a given area. Such elements 
1s physiological defects, lack of mental maturity, meagerness of experien- 
tial background, and weakness in basic underlying skills that should already 
have been mastered are known to be contributory to lack of success in 
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learning. Unless instruction is modified in the light of the results of these 
readiness tests, learning difficulties are almost certain to develop. Recently 
it has been pointed out that this readiness testing program should be a 
basic element of instruction not only at the level of the primary grades but 
at all stages of the school whenever work on the development of major 


ability or skill is about to be begun. 


It is also becoming clear that we should extend the concept of diagnosis 
beyond the limits described above so as to include also the study of learning 
difficulties that arise throughout the whole of the developmental proces 


itself. Diagnosis should not be limited to the beginning stages of work 


and the testing and analysis that are done after the learning of some sk 
has been completed. Periodic systematic studies of the activities of the 
learner should be undertaken regularly while he is progressing in the learn 
ing of some ability or skill so that we can discover at as early a time as 
possible any conditions that are likely to interfere with successful mastery 
or evidences that learning is not proceeding smoothly and happily. The lists 
of faults referred to above are of limited value in this connection since they 
only reveal conditions that probably existed long after the initial damagt 
was done. This point is borne out by recent researches in arithmetic diag 
nosis carried out while the pupils were learning a major skill. These studies 
show that many other kinds of errors are made in the course of the learning 
activity and other kinds of faulty procedures are used in the early stag 
that drop out entirely later on and hence do not appear on the lists based 
on final tests given after learning has been completed It has also beet 
found that certain kinds of errors persist throughout the learning and con 
tinue to persist while other topics are being taken up others appear 
parently due to interferences of various kinds and are quickly eliminate 
by prompt attention to the matter by the teacher; the kinds of errors made 
also seem to be directly related to the teaching procedure that is used in 
presenting the topic. These difficulties can only be discovered by a continu 
ous study of the work of each pupil 

To carry out such a plan of analytical study the most convenient way 
would be for the teacher to scrutinize the oral and written work of the 
pupil on his daily assignments to discover any inadvertencies that may ap 


pear. Good teachers of course use this plan in their instruction, but unfor 


tunately many of them do so with little insight and not systematically. This 
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10d of attack would be markedly strengthened by the use of a greatly 
nded series of analytical standardized diagnostic tests paralleling the step 
step development of the work, The teacher would administer these tests 
rly frequent intervals during the learning program to locate conditions 
| lead to more or less serious maladjustment if not promptly cor 

ted or checked. The development of such a program of diagnostic tests 
ily for arithmetic but for all other areas of the curriculum offers rich 
ities for research. The basic elements would be three in number 


a series of readiness tests to be administered before instruction in some 


r skill or ability is begun; (2) a series of analytical diagnostic tests to 


idministered periodically or as needed im the course of the learning 


and (3) a series of cumulative diagnostic tests to be administered 

the period of instruction has been completed, to survey the total results 
the activity so that any weaknesses that persist can be located and cor- 
ted. Such a variety of professional tools would make it increasingly likely 


iat diagnosis would become an essential integral element in good teaching 


Diagnosis would be a continuous process 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
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[These four books, directed primarily 
to workers in social sciences other than 
education, are at the same time im 
portant for investigators, practitioners, 
and students in both education and 
psychology. Social Research draws its 
documentation almost entirely from so 
ciology. Social Case Records from Ps) 

jatric Clini consists of detailed clin 
ical case record Group ut rk and Case 
Work deals with important concepts and 
interrelationships in the field of social 


work. How to Interview stresses the ap- 
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lication of this technique to the 
of employment, counseling, oral ex 
inations, surveys, and case work. 
Social Research represents extensive 
writing of the 1929 edition. The inv 
tigational techniques with reasonably fu 
treatment are: experimentation, sched 
and questionnaires, sociometric scales { 
measuring attitudes and institutional b 
havior, indices, and interviewing. Neit 
the historical nor the case method 
given as much as ten pages of space. | 
view of space limitations and of av 
able treatises, it probably is reasonal 
to omit consideration of psychologi 
and achievement testing and of 
genetic approach, although these t 
niques have important implications for 
ciology. Social Research may be re 
with profit by students of educational a 
psychological research; it could have be 
made even more useful to workers 
both sociology and education by drawing 
upon the extensive body of educatior 
literature on methods of research. 


Social Case Records from Psychiat 


Clinics illustrates the use of case work 
methods in relation to the emotion 

needs of the patient, as determined b 
the social, economic, biological, and psy 
chological forces represented in t 

client's life history. An opening chapter 
presents the theoretical point of view 
from which -the cases are analyzed. The 


case records reported involve the follow 


























illustrative problems: (1) a boy of 

11 intelligence with no organic basis 

his symptoms of facial tic and 
pvousness;” (2) a child with a 
1c condition and peculiar eating hab- 

(3) a self-willed boy of superior 
igence; (4) a mentally defective 
(5) a girl with no organic basis 
certain physical symptoms; (6) a 
ng woman with periods of serious ill- 
probably associated with frustrated 
evement strivings; (7) a boy with a 
ious disposition; (8) a boy of nor- 
intelligence with no organic basis 
ertain physical symptoms; (9) a 
with no organic basis for his symp- 

f enuresis; (10) an adolescent boy 
sitalized for osteomyelitis, with a de- 
yuency record; (11) a young woman 
in acute anxiety state; and (12) a 
ng woman with acute fears. The rec- 
stress the part of the social worker 
reatment, especially in relation to the 
tient, parents, and others. The case 
rds would have been more useful to 
readers, if the interpretation that 

lly accompanies collection of data, 
agnosis, treatment, and follow-up had 
t been so extensively deleted. The dele- 
m was for the purpose of requiring 
e students in the author's classes to 
juce the implications for themselves., 
This fact probably explains why the rec- 
rds appear to be primarily chronological 
larratives, with a minimum of summary 
tatements and of synthesis. Also, the 
equence of steps in study of symptoms, 
liagnosis, and treatment might well have 
een more clearly organized and labeled 


in the narrative. Useful discussion notes 


( 


ind a bibliography follow each case 
The thesis of Group Work and Case 

York is to resolve the present difficulty 
1) on the part of group leaders in help 
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ing members of groups to find the in 
dividualized services of case study and 
case work necessary for diagnosis and 
adjustment, and (2) on the part of case 
workers in assisting clients to locate 
group experiences essential to remedial 
or developmental treatment. The problem 
is essentially one of cooperation between 
the family, child welfare, medical, and 
psychiatric case-work fields and the group 
work of the “Y's,” Scouts and Boys 
Clubs, settlements, and public recreation 
projects. This means that, for effective 
cooperation, case workers and group lead 
ers need training in both areas. An index 
and more numerous topical headings 
would have rendered the volume more 
usable for reference purposes. 

How to Interview, the standard work 
on this technique, has gone through two 
earlier editions, in 1931 and 1934. The 
first two chapters and the last present 
general principles of interviewing, with 
the remainder of the chapters devoted 
to special areas of application. Interview- 
ing is discussed in relation to: students, 
vocational counseling, employment, oral 
examinations, public opinion polls, com- 
mercial surveys, case work, mental clinic, 
journalism, and legal evidence. The ap- 
pendices and the long annotated bibliog 
raphy of earlier editions have been 
omitted, with a comprehensive bibliog 
raphy covering 1934-41 to be issued 
separately by the junior author. In view 
of the extensive use of the volume as a 
handbook, a number of the chapters 
might well nave included pertinent topi 
cal headings, as is done effectively in 
certain other chapters. 

It is repeating a comment that has 
been made with increasing frequency dur 
ing recent years to say that research work 


ers and students with specialization in 
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This volume is undoubtedly one of tl 

st important contributions that | 
been made t problem of determin 
ing the content f a program of genera 
education. The author has made no 


npt to indicate the techniques by whic! 
he arrived at the contents of his proposed 
It is evidently a carefully con 
results of maz 
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Frequently it has been difficult for the 
teacher to gain access to research reports 
This difficulty is solved to a certain de- 
gree by this annotated bibliography and 
the well organized summary. The book 
should be made available to teachers in 
all schools 

Mites A. TINKER 
University of Minnesota 


NIFENECKER, EUGENE A. and LAZAR, 
MAY. Individualization of Instructi 
in Reading. Educational Research B 
letin of the Bureau of Reference, R 
search and Statistics. No. 1. New York 
Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1941. Pp. vi + 4 
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man Child: Being a Narrative Inter 
pretation of the Life History of Ka 
the Wolf Girl. New York: H 
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tbly was not mentally deficient 
ninded. The narrative presents, 


singular setting, the extremely 
nt relationships of heredity 
In the pathos of the story 
f the tremendous physical 
resources available for making 
redible adjustments, as when 
arried to the den of wolves, 
returned to human society, 
t the companionship of the 
f-child. 
narrative naturally pro- 
skepticism; however, Gesell 
are convinced of the authen- 


the documentary and photo- 


idence. Gesell looks upon this 


other phase of his interest in 
spects of child development, 
ila as a potentially normal 
le adjustments to conditions 
abnormal stress 
CARTER V. GooD 


)ENNIS HARGRAVE. Administer 


leaching Personnel. Chicago 


in H. Sanborn and Co., 1939 


1. 348. $2.40 


blems of administering the 


uses of teaching personnel are 


n this volume along with con- 


lata regarding investigations 
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and studies made in this field. There is a 
very interesting introductory chapter upon 
“Considering Teachers as Human Beings.” 
Phases covered include the selection and 
placing of teachers, consideration of their 
loads, their salary, and their growth 

The book is written in a very read- 
able style. Contrasting points of view are 
presented clearly. To the reviewer, the 
author at times appears to be somewhat 
dogmatic without always giving reasons 
for the stand which he takes. There are 
a good many “Shoulds” in the book. An 
example of this is as follows: 


“The interne requirement in medicine 


is to be commended. It should be ex- 
tended to teaching. After having re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent the teaching candidate should 
be required to serve as interne of 
cadet teacher for three years before he 


is accepted as a full-fledg: 


[he chapters on the legal aspect of ad- 
ministering the teaching personnel are 
excellent; that on evaluating teachers and 
their services is rather complicated. TI 
book should be very helpful to the ad 
ministrator who is seeking suggestions for 
the improvement of his teacher personnel 

EARL W. ANDERSON 


Obio State University 
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BULLETINS PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH INsT 
TUTE ON THE EXCEPTIONAL CHI 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH The I ; ; 
, , be Jt Of an xceptionai Child 
IN ENGLISH. Reading in the Inter- . . “t 
diate Grade Ninth Research Bul- 


letin of the National Conference on 


Langhorne, Pa.: Child Research (¢ 
of the Woods Schools, 1940 Pp 


Research in English. Chicago: Scott, Proceedings of the Seventh Institute 
Foresman and Co., 1941. Pp. 80 the Exceptional Child held October, 
Discusses the objectives of reading in under the auspices of the Child Res 
struction, basic instruction in reading, Clinic of the Woods Schools, Lang 
guidance of reading in various school horne, Pa 
ts, activities in literature, the place 
hool library in reading activi- REAVIS, WILLIAM C. Administrative Ad 
ng the effectiveness of read- justments Required by Socio-E. 
2 the principal in the im- Change. Proceedings of the Tenth A: 
f reading instruction nual Conference of Administr 
O's 1, ALTON and MILes, RoBERT J Ofthcers of Public and Private Sc! 
Came True: An Appraisal IV. Chicago: The University of ( 
Set of Social-Studies Broad- cago Press, 1941. Pp. ix 4+ 235 
: Bulletin No 32. Columbus A summary of papers presented 
I tion of School Broadcasts, Ohio tenth annual conference of administr 
State University, 1941. Pp. 11. officers of public and private schools 
O a series of bulletins present by the Department of Education, 1 
} 1 t 5 Ta) broa icast versity of (¢ hicag ) 
I ( [rt 
PA J. B. A Study the Grades A REID, SEERLEY. New Horizons: A Crit 
3d Dari Academic Year ical Appraisal of Twenty-Six Scl 
1940-1941 by the Faculty of the lowa Broadcasts Produced by the Columbia 
§ I College in Courses Gi Broadcasting System, 1940-1941. Bu 
ing College Credit. Research Report letin No. 37. Columbus: Evaluation of 
No. 42. Cedar Falls, Iowa: Bureau of School Broadcasts, Ohio State Univer 
Research, Iowa State Teachers College, sity, 1941. Pp. 48. 
1941. Pp. 27. One of a series of bulletins present 
A detailed statistical analysis of grades ing analyses of school broadcasts for the 
assigned at Iowa State Teachers College. school year, 1940-41. 
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SEERLEY. Tales from Far and Near: 
Critical Appraisal of Twenty-Five 
| Broadcasts Produced by the 
Broadcasting System, 1940— 
Bulletin No. 38. Columbus: 
of School Broadcasts, Ohio 
1941. Pp. 44. 
six bulletins deal- 
broadcasts of the American 
f the Air during the school year, 


ition 
niversity, 


tf a series of 


WARREN C. and REHMUS, 
A. Work Experience in Educa- 
Harvard Workshop Series: No. 2. 


ige: Harvard University, Gradu- 


of Education, 1941 Pp ix 
f a cooperative undertaking of 
| youth administration and the 


Graduate School of Education 


ing school administrators in 


England States 


ELEMENTARY DEMONSTRATION 
yo. Facutty. Illustrative Teach- 
nits for the Elementary Grades. 
n Individualization of Instruc- 


No 5 


University 


Pp. 


Minneapolis: 


Minnesota Press, 1941. Vili 


of a series of 


bulletins prepared 
the School of Education, 
Minnesota as a means of 
principals, and super- 

adapt instruction to individual 
ices, discussing: the 


hy of the faculty, a kindergarten 


educational 


machine technology, how our 
inity is supplied with milk, the 


fice, how animals are of value to 


mean to 


should 
Switzerland, 
friendship through understanding, 


what my country 


mountainous 
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the development of printing via the 
printed page, puppets and puppetry, and 
our community pantry. 

ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W. Steps in a 


Community Occupational Survey. Oc- 
Information and Guidance 
2914. Washington: Fed- 
Office of 


41. Pp. ui + 18 


cupational 
Service, Misc 
eral Security Agency, U. S 
Education, 1‘ 


A preliminary mimeographed report of 


a forthcoming bulletin on community 


surveys 


EDUCATIONAI ADMINISTRATION AND 


ORGANIZATION 


MAHER, THOMAS F. “The Legal Aspects 


of Private College Administration, 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, XVII (Octo- 


ber, 1941), 35—44 


The author reviews certain 
the administration of 


legal prin 
ciples governing 
private colleges 
PUNKE, HAROLD H. “Demographic Back 
ground of High School Youth,” The 


School Review, L (January, 1942), 

43-52. 

The author presents data on the ages 
of pupils, the percentage of pupils born 
outside the state of residence, the ages 


of the living parents, and like data. Dif 


ferences were found in high school pupils 
in different states 


CURRICULUM AND 


PROCEDURES 


SUPERVISION, 
INSTRUCTIONAI 
BROWNELL, WILLIAM A. “Current Prac- 
tices with Respect to Phonetic Analysis 
in the Primary Grades,” The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XLII (November, 
1941), 195-206. 
From a thirty item check list returned 
by 627 teachers of grades I, II, and III, 
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representing 13 states and 26 school 
systems, the author presents a survey of 
present practices 


GROSSNICKLE, FosTER E. “Types of Er- 
rors in Division of Decimals,” The 
Elementary School Journal, XLII 
(November, 1941), 184-94 
From analysis of tests administered to 

pupils in grades VI to IX, inclusive, in 

four schools, the author concludes that 
more incorrect examples resulted from 
the placement of the decimal point in the 


quotient than from any other cause 


RupDy, MADELINE. “Science Education for 
Elementary Teachers in Texas Teacher 
[raining Institutions,” Science Educa- 

XXV (October, 1941), 267-73. 


From an analysis of elementary science 
courses of study and the catalogues of 
Texas Teacher Training institutions, a 
survey of current trends is presented 
SAER, HyweE.a. “A Further Investigation 

of Pre-College Teaching Experience and 

Other Factors in the Teaching Success 

of University Students,” The British 

Journal of Educational Psychology, XI 

(November, 1941), 183-96 

Pre-college teaching experience seemed 
not to improve performance in theory 


courses 


SPACHE, GEORGE. “New Trends in Pri- 
mary-Grade Readers,” The Elementary 
School Journal, XLII (December, 
1941), 283-90 


The author notes three trends: (1) 


that toward extensive use of color and 
pictures; (2) toward lessening vocabu- 
lary burden; and (3) toward an increase 
in repetition of the basic vocabulary. 





THOMPSON, STANLEY L. “Integration 
Fifth-Grade Spelling and Handwrit 
ing,” The Elementary School Journal 
XLII (January, 1942), 347-57 
An experimental study from whi 

author concludes that the teaching 

spelling and handwriting can be 

grated with a saving of time, t g 

effort and pupil energy 


WHIPPLE, GERTRUDE. “Element 
Geography Readiness,” The Ei 
tary School Journal, XLII (De 
1941), 256-67. 

From a questionnaire study dire 
third and fourth grade teachers and 
pervisors, the author suggests 
items of readiness that should 


instruction in geography ‘ 





Witsurn, D. BANKs. “A Met! 
Self-Instruction for Learning the Easier | 
Addition and Subtraction Combinat 
in Grade I," The Elementary § 
Journal, XLII (January, 
371-80. 

The author describes a method of 
instruction for learning the easier ad 
tion and subtraction combinations 
Grade I with data showing that 
method is effective 


CHILD WELFARE, GUIDANCE, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


» 


EAMES, THOMAS HARRISON. “A N 
Approach to Testing the Eyes 
School Children,”” American Journal 
Ophthalmology, XXIV (Octob 
1941), 1170-3 
The author presents data on 

validity and reliability of a new test f 

screening out school children with i 





portant eye troubles. 
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. ROSEMARY. “Popularity Among 
hool Children,” Child Develop- 
XII (December, 1941), 305-32 


in intensive study of 45 chil- 
nding the Iowa Child Welfare 
Station preschool during 1939 
{0, the author concluded that if 
factor can be said to be indica- 


popularity, that item is co 


in routines 


EMENT, STATISTICS, 


TIFIC TECHNIQUES 


EN, ARTHUR I “Existing 
in the Evaluation of Pupil 
in the Elementary School, 

ary School Journal, XLII 


ber, 1941), 175-83 


uty of existing practices in the 


1 of pupil growth in the ele 
ool considered helpful to the 


teachers 


LYNN L. and RALYA, LILLIAN I 

Significant Concepts and Beliefs 

Anthropology and Biology of En- 

ng College Freshmen and the Rela- 

of These to Generai Scholastic 

q Education, XXV 
November, 1941), 314-20. 


[he authors present an item analysis 


pil responses on a test relating to 


ropology and biology 


r'MAN, ARTHUR L. “The Measure- 
ent of Deterioration in Mental Defici- 
y American Journal of Mental 
ncy, XLVI (October, 1941), 
24 


a study of test data for one 


subjects, the author con- 
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cludes that the Babcock Tests of Mental 
Deterioration distinguishes patients show- 
ing a progressive decrease in mental 
test records from those with progressive 


improvement. 


NEW TESTS 


BUEHLER, CHARLOTTE and KELLEY, 
Gayle. The World Test. New York 
City: The Psychological Corporation, 
1941 
The World Test consists of one hun 

dred and fifty objects with which the 

child may represent a miniature world 

Small trees, houses, anima car and 


people may be used to build a farm, 


zoo, a city, or a town or to play a hic 
tional game.” It is suitable for clinical 
e with children from five to eleven 


ears. Time about twenty minutes 


Otis, ARTHUR S. Otts Classification Test 
Revised. Forms R, S, T. A Measure of 
Mental Ability and Achievement for 
Grades IV to VIII. Yonkers-on-Hud 
son, New York: World Book Company, 
i941 
A measure, in two parts, of mental 

ability and achievement for grades IV to 

VIII. Reliability coefficients for separate 

grade levels range from .88 to .94 

Working time is thirty minutes for each 


part 


RaATHS, Louis. Ohio Teaching Record 
Revised Edition. Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio State University Print Shop, 
1941. Pp. 32 
A detailed form for studying teachers 


and teaching 
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k for 1942.—The Forty-First 
k of the National Society for the 
f Education is to be presented 
parts. Part I, entitled ‘Philos- 
f Education,” has been prepared 
nmittee of which John S. Bru- 
Yale University, is Chairman 


ral chapters of this volume con- 


4 


stimulating comparative exposi- 
the varying concepts characteriz 
philosophy of education em- 
in the systems of thought known 
itism, idealism, realism, Aristo- 

nd Catholicism 
II of the Yearbook for 1942, 
leals with “The Psychology of 
was prepared by a committee 
Tr. R. McConnell, University of 
ta, as Chairman. This volume 
ns the fundamental concepts of 
ng as expressed in terms of condi 
ng, connectionism, and the field 
of learning, and indicates the re- 
of these concepts to important 


both learning and teaching 


Dewey Yearbook—The John 
Society was organized five years 
r the purpose of exploring frontier 
ents in American culture and 


tion. It is in accordance with this 


e that the Fifth Yearbook of the 
Workers Education in the 
d States, has been written. Indeed, 
than one sense, and quite apart 


whatever else may be said of it, 


this volume is the most unique of the 


entire five. It brings together a group of 
non-academic educators, most of whom 


are almost entirely unknown within the 
field of professional education, and yet 
widely known elsewhere. It also inves 
tigates a movement which has grown 

quite distinct from the public scl 
and again is relatively unknown even to 
experts in the field of professional edu 
cation For these very reasons, this 
volume constitutes a challenge to the | 
ter: it asks the questions, Why has the 
labor movement of America found it 


necessary to set up its own progran 


education under its own control? Why 
has the federal government stepped in 
with financial and official ssistance 

Why do leaders in workers’ education 
so often look with grav kepticism 
upon the programs of the public schools 
as they are now organized? What ist 


primary, secondary, and college education 


lo to meet the needs that, in the judg 
t f these writers, they are now 
I 1 ect 
i pt < 
, ] " T} ( } 1] " 
tioms under the heading, i ilienge 


and the Opportunity’, written by J. B. S 
Hardman, Educational Director of _ the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. The second chapter, Labor 
and Public Education,” by Spencer Mil 
ler | = Director of the Workers’ Educa 


tion Bureau of America, sketches the 
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extraordinary record of labor's support of 
the public schools throughout American 
history—a record all too often unfamiliar 
to educators themselves. As the third 
chapter, “The Development of Workers’ 
Education,” by Marius Hansome, former 
professor at the Rochdale Institute, re- 
veals, this record of support has not re- 
ceived the reciprocal support of the pub- 
lic schools themselves and therefore has 
impelled the working people of America 
to begin the development of their own 
educational programs. This development 
has been enormously accelerated during 
the last decade, due to new forces in 

The Recent Social Climate,” the theme 
of the fourth chapter, by Professor 
Theresa Wolfson of Brooklyn College. 

This perspective provides the setting 
within which the second part of the 
volume outlines the activities of work- 
ers’ education today. Chapters are con 
tributed by Mark Starr, Educational Di- 
rector of the International Ladies’ Gar 
ment Workers’ Union; Alice Hanson, 
Instructor in the Hudson Short Labor 
School; and Eleanor G. Coit, Director of 
the American Labor Education Service. 
The theme of Miss Coit’s chapter is that 
workers’ education: is actually ‘Progres- 
sive Education at Work”. 

The third and final part of the volume 
is concerned with problems and pros- 
pects of workers’ education. Hilda W. 
Smith, Director of the W. P. A. work- 
ers’ education program, writes of the 
teacher and student. Ernest E. Schwarz- 
trauber, Director of the Wisconsin School 
for Workers, discusses problems con- 
nected with administration. This is fol- 
lowed by two chapters on the relation of 
public education to workers’ education 
by, respectively, President Frank E 
Baker of Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 


lege, and Professors George S. CG 


and Theodore Brameld of Columbia 


University and the University of Minn 


' 


sota. Professor Brameld, who is also 


editor of the volume, writes the 
chapter, entitled “Toward a Philos 
of Workers’ Education”. 

The volume also includes a sel 
bibliography, biographical sketches 
the contributors, and a detailed index 


Kentucky Bureau of School Servic 
The Bureau of School Service, Un 
sity of Kentucky, was established 
May 28, 1927, by order of the board 
trustees. The function of the burea 
to make available the facilities of 
College of Education to educational ag 
cies of Kentucky, for the purpose of 
ing them in the solution of their 
lems. The bureau seeks to fulfill 
function through the following types 
work: (1) conducting surveys of scho 
ind school systems; (2) giving advis 
service in regard to building progra 
school organization, curriculums, sa 
schedules, school budgets, and other 
ministrative and instructional probler 
(3) conducting research on importa 
educational topics; (4) editing and p 
lishing research studies and other n 
terials of interest to school administ: 
tors and teachers; and (5) co-operati 
with the State Department of Educati: 
the Kentucky Education Association, at 
other educational agencies in their pr 
grams for the improvement of educatior 
The scope of service includes all phas« 
of education from nursery school throug 


adult education 


The work of the bureau is adminis 
tered by a director, Maurice F. Seay, 
who is also a member of the faculty of 
the College of Education. This work 














pr 
atior 
has« 


oug 


un 


Seay 








i on by members of the bureau 
by members of the faculty of the 
rsity, by graduate students working 
search studies, and by education 
lists who are called in from other 
tutions, as the need arises, to col- 
on important projects 
bureau publishes four bulletins 
one of which is an account of 
eedings of the Annual Educa- 
Conference sponsored by the Col- 
Education. The three other bul- 
usually reports on special 
studies. The major activities in 
the bureau is now engaged are 
lescribed below: 
Experiment in Applied Economics 
irpose of this experiment is to 
to what extent the diet prac- 
1 community may be improved 
the introduction into the elemen- 
ols of simple instructional ma 
ls relating to diet. The bureau pre- 
ind distributes instructional ma- 
oncerning food and related topics 
ise in experimental schools in two 
ky counties. It also collects and 
rets mental, physical, and economic 
from the control and experimental 
nities. The experiment is made 
sible by a grant from the Alfred P 
in Foundation. This project is de- 
bed more fully in the September, 
issue of the bulletin of the Bureau 
School Service, entitled The School 


rriculum and Economic Improvement. 
/ 


A Project in In-service Education of 


Teachers. Another grant-in-aid 


m the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 


bled the bureau to conduct a five- 





ek work-conference for a group of 


ral teachers and their superintendent. 
The 


teachers in this conference made in- 
ctional plans suited to the needs and 
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resources of their particular communities 
A typical Kentucky rural county not far 
from Lexington was chosen for the 
project; its proximity to the University 
will facilitate the follow-up program to 
be conducted by the bureau during the 
1941-42 school year. A more detailed 
description of the project is given in the 
June, 1941, issue of the bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, entitled A 
W ork-Conference for Rural Teachers 

A Study of Housing As a Basic Prob- 
lem in School Curriculums.—During the 
spring of 1940 the University of Ken 
tucky was selected as one of three insti 
tutions in the south to co-operate during 
the following summer with the Commis 
sion on Resources and Education and 
with the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
in a special study of resources and edu 
cation. The bureau was designated to di- 
rect the project at this institution. A 
class of graduate students, having 
selected the problem of housing as a 


project, surveyed the available literature 


on the subject and outlined plans intr 
ducing a study of housing into school 
irriculums. In 1940-41 these plans 


were used in schools of four representa 
tive Kentucky districts. A report of the 
project appears in the September, 1941, 
issue of the bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, entitled Introducing 
Hou ing into School Curriculums 

The Preparation of Materials for Use 
by the Kentucky Education Association 
—During the campaign for the amend- 
ment of the Kentucky Constitution, the 
bureau has prepared materials for sev- 
eral leaflets published by the Kentucky 
Education Association. These leaflets 
present information about the proposed 
which would 


constitutional amendment 











a om 6 ccm, 
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all portion of 


permit distribution Of a sm 


funds on some basis other 


State school 


in per capita and which would enable 
the less favored districts to maintain ac- 


eptable programs of education for their 


children 


Mz ain’ Project The Bureau of 


Ed t | Referen nd Research, Uni- 


versity of Michigan, is devoting a great 


lea t attention to the development of 
an ist wt ft be used as an aid in 
the guidance of students. This instrument 
contains 111 items dealing with pupil 
adjustment 1 the areas of: home be- 
havior, school life, social life, and voca- 
tional attitudes and interests. There were 


12,306 copies of this blank ordered by 


118 high schools in Michigan in connec- 
e Michigan High-School 





Testing Progra which is sponsored by 
tne Hig ocho pa 5 Association 
t Michigan. The American Council on 


Examination and 
Data Test 


gical 


the Interpretation of Social 


wert lministered in this testing pro 
gram and results therefrom are being 
used in an alysis of the results ob- 
t 1 f e instrument under dis- 


n. In order to test the reliability 


tt inst nt, the Bureau is adminis 

} or two of the centers in 

wi t instrument was used, another 
I : WwW the t S$ are stated in 
negative fashion. By checking the re 
ponses s latter blank with the re 

sponses to the fk r k in which the 
$ are stated in positive fashion, it 

will be px test the reliability of 
t. Further t teach 

rticular nters will rate 

ti I pils 1 a scale inv ving the par- 
ticular « lities that the instrument is 
f ps f The pupils have 


been asked to write COMPpositiONns giving 
blank 


making every 


their reaction to the In other 


words, the Bureau is 


effort to determine the value of 


paper and pencil inventory as an 


the guidance of students. 
which the b 


Another 


is continuing its 


project, on 
] 

work, has to d 

most Satisfact 


efforts to determine the 


types of instruments for measuring s 


Several fi 


i 


and quality of vocabulary 


of vocabulary with different degré 


control in test situations 


been administered 


interested in 


have 





knowing not only whict 


the most satisfactory test tor measur 
vocabulary per se, but also which is 


ry from the standpoint o 





Satistact tr € 
and economy of time in administ 

Some of the test situ u 
are: (1) giving a word and asking 


pupil to write one or more synonyms 
it; (2) 


in a sentence and asking 


giving the definition of a w 
the pupil 


ortrayed (this is the 


verse of giving a word and asking tl 
pupil to define it); (3)  italicizing 
word in a sentence and to the right of 


the sentence listing five meanings, 


choose whicl 


thinks is the correct answer; (4) italiciz 
ing a word in a sentence and to the right 
f the sentence in the space for the 
pupil's response giving the first letter of 
the correct answer. Effort is also being 

ide to determine the correlation exist 


ing between results on various forms of 


ocabulary tests and the teacher's judg 


t I 1 richness t the pup 
l i of the bureau is Clifford 


Woody, who prepared this statement 














ta Publications —The College 


ication of the University of Min- 
has inaugurated two new series 


tins for educators. One of these 


of practical, non-technical man- 
teacners and supervisors of ele- 
and secondary schools. The 
series of special, more technical 
experimentation and research 


fMaT¢ nm Educati n 
urpose of the first series is to 
Ipful hints and clues from re- 


may be of value to every 

who wants to keep abreast of 
vress and who wishes to 

of recent findings to improve 
teaching. The authors have 


from the University staft 





Ities. The bulletins 
by the University of Min- 
1d 1 at the cost of 

ine 


are now ready in the first 





. / hJE ( f. ild r c j} Z nn é) Md r 
t lo in ( Foster out 
P © should know about 
' tt Li-l 

] 5 ters on whl 
ic y, intellectually, emo 
1 social In the second bul 
W. Cook states the facts 
tect of I 10tTLONn id of 

1 pupil achievement 

, 

s. The third volume 1s a 
nits of instruction which 


1 in the Tuttle Elementary 
m School of the University 
ota, from the kindergarten 
trade six. These units show how 
king teachers have encour 
activity, have watched indi 
idiness for group activity, and 
ided a rich variety of materials 
ts to meet the needs of fast 


pupils. In the fourth bulletin 
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of this series, L. J. Brueckner discusses 


the problem of adapting instruction in 
arithmetic to individual differences. This 
bulletin emphasizes practical suggestions 
on how to organize a program of instruc 
tion in arthmetic, so as to provide more 
effectively for individual differences in 


t 


arithmetic, and lists excellent projects 
and selected readings for gifted children 
in particular 

The first monograph in the series of 
Studies in Education is on Retroact 
Inhibition, by 


j | , 
provides not only an ex« 


Esther J. Swenson. The 





lent survey of recent experiments in thi 


area, but also includes concrete discu 


sion of the implications of such reseas 
for education. It draws trom the 
able evidence conclusions concerning the 


conditions under which subsequ¢ 
tivity may be expected to interfere wit 


the retention of earlier learning. 





Plans are b ria onal 
n I in ¢ oO of the 
first beings t ndividual t 1 of 

C it held of reading 

I information wW prov d by 
Dean W. E. Peik, University of Min 

La 

( Corporation In | final re 
port as Si 1e it of the Carnes Cor 





the Corporation during the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1941 

Of this sum $500,000 was allocated 
for matters relating directly to the na 
tional emergency. The timing of not a 
rew important cooperative enterprises 
would have gone wrong had not the 


Corporation been willing to advance the 









ee 


me ni a 


soe pce ore 
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necessary funds, in most cases through 
the National Academy of 
in some instances to contribute them out- 
right. Besides contributions to the Na 
tional Academy, which totaled $100,000, 


rgency grant 


Sciences, and 


were made to the In- 


titute of Public Administration tor spe 
s undertaken at the request of 
r ! it agencies, to Harvard Univer 


raining of supply officers, 


Economic 


1} to tl National Bureau of 


k f Council on Foreign Relations 

\ 1 Council on Ed ind t 
» a4 > 

Of the total $2,706,834 given by the 

Corporation during th year in the 


Dominions 


United States and the British 


i ¢ ies, $398,511 was allotted for 
brary interests, $566,930 for adult edu 
$285,452 for the arts, $906,956 
studies, and $548,985 for 
) Ss 
Ww t tions have prevented 
t I i 1 OF new projects in the 
5 D ys and Colonies and re 
:% already und way, al 
t f grants made during the year 
f t ecial fund set aside by An 
vy f for tl Dominions and 
clud $ 0 for library 
jucational services in Trinid ind 
Windward and Leeward Islan 
$3 for research activities of the In 
ternational Labor Organization t mpor- 
y housed at McGill University, and 


$14,800 to the Canadian Research Coun- 


in the Social Sciences. Among the 
projects already completed, Lord Hailey's 
African 


taking on new significance in the 


Survey, published in 1938, is 
light 


of present events. 


[The new president of the Corporation 


is Walter A. Jessup, who is also presi- 





[Vol. 35, N 


dent of the Carnegie Foundation for th 
Advancement of Teaching. 


Oriental Library.—Research in the fe 


of oriental culture and affairs is a sig. 


nificant phase of the development of 
Oriental Library at Claremount Colleg 
This 


studies of 


library is devoted primarily 
Val 


ave been brought together 


modern eastern Asia 
collections | 


lealing with China, Japan, and Sib 


7 iP FT 
Analyst in Researci 


was c npleted in 
at the University of Colorado, ent 
History of the Conflict Between St: 
tural and Functional Types of Analy 
in Educational Research,” by Herb 
Andrews Clugston 

integral part 


The 


terials of thought must be broken d 


Analysis forms an 


thought 


iny complete act of 


into smaller units, and their inter: 


tionships and their relations to the wl 
must be studied before thinking can | 
the method of 
The procedure is different and the resu 


ceed [his is analy 


are different when elements are studi 


separately and when they are studied 


relation to a meaningful whole. This dit 


ference has provided the setting for 


1 “" ; 
conflict in analytic procedure, and t 


conflict forms the continuity arout 


which this study of the method of 
analysis has been developed. 
The terms “structural” and “fun 


tional’’ are employed to designaté¢ 
types” of analytic procedure, defining 
the frame of reference within whict 


the 


tends to view objects 


analysis is made. Within structura 
frame, analysis 
study more or less as independent vari 
ables, entities, their de 
pendent relationships. Within the func 


tends to 


irrespective of 


tional frame, it view them as 








Cignhty per 








RESI 


variables, wholes, respecting 


or functional relationships. 


concepts have contended for 


y throughout history. In _ this 


ittempt has been made to 


velopment and influence of 


in the fields of philosophy, 


gy, psychology, and educa- 


y curriculum development 


of philosophic and scien 


development, a_ cyclical 


ting between explanation 


ides evidence of the 


1 phenomena regarded as 

fit ] hal ] 
uted wholes and phe- 
garded as rticulate, assem- 


ves by synthetic processes 
; : or. 
i wholes [he concept 


iven period appears 


rmine i, to a great legree, 


for the method of analysis 

that period The etl 
1 tices of education, in 

id cCulrrfil | 
re intelligible as they 

1 the light t i 
I i itors wil r by 
lly to the frame of 
1 which tl in ga 

} 

State Education Alssotta- 
rence E. Hagberg of Brook- 
ge completed at New York Uni 


1940 a doctorate study entitled, 


ing Orientations of State Educa 


tions as Revealed in Their 
During 1919-1938: With Spe- 
phasis on the Years, 1929—1938 


‘ 


irnals of the state education asso- 


reach some 750,000 teachers, 
cent of the total num 
United States 


ese publications are in a posi- 


teachers in the 
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tion to influence the thought of a large 
number of the teaching profession. Have 
the journals availed themselves of their 


The 


seeks to answer this question. It is con 


strategic position? present study 


cerned with the changing interests, at 
titudes, and advocacies manifested the 
articles and editorials of the rnal 
from 1919 to 1938, especially the latter 
of the two decades covered. The journals 
nt state associations were se 

1, so as to obtain a representative 
samy] with regard to geographic loca 
ti0n | rying legrees of ability to 
pay for education. The chief instrument 


of research employed was a check-list of 


to embody the in 
| 


in educational thought 


check-list wv pplied 


portant emphases 
and practi The 
and articles 


The chief findings are: 


2. scant attention was 
or c l p ems that 9 id 





ducation 


3. The «i 


1 ' ’ 
to tix thinking invoived itl 


mntripbution I 1tofria 


program was negligible. Thei: 

cern was with financial, iministrative 

and routine aspects of the school, as wel 

as with the activities of the association 
{. The journals were mildly liberal in 


their social philosophies 

5. Among the effects of t 
crisis on the thinking of state educa 
associations, as revealed in their journals, 
was a greater concern with social and 
educational reconstruction and a stronger 
emphasis on the need for organized de 


f the interests of the school, as 


tense ¢ 


well as of the teacher. 











( 





Schools of Education—Timothy F 
O'Leary completed at the Catholic Uni- 
America 1941 a doctorate 

entitled “An 


the General Purposes, Functions, and Or- 


versity of in 


dissertation, Inquiry into 


ganization of Selected University Schools 
f Education”, which he summarizes in 
the following statement. The schools of 
jucation represented are: California at 


Columbia, Har- 


Stanford 


vara wa 
I levelopment of higher learning 
t United States since the latter part 
+} ‘ } } 
or t nineteenth century nas peen 
17 , 1 el 1 
i Paralleling this grow 
b 1 the grad i acceptance f the study 
f ed ’ s a distinct university 
c Prob involving the gen 
[ ‘ f ’ id organiza 
l t Ss oT ication 
} t $ expansion 
] I r t is ¢ luc i 
t n 5 i ] rsi 
, -— j 
. ? ng pot ic i€mMic and 
, . | | er 
y cCausea concem 
been particularly 
t 1 to what tl iniversity, 
the graduate school, and the professional 
consid 1 their proper func 
1 to re the prepara 
n 3 I l iministrators, 
} ther leader f society 
t b i itional sense 
The $ 1 inquiry into 
ft sig t poses and 
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selected university schools of education 


These have been largely restricted to the 
training of elementary and secondary 
laboratory 


schools), administrators, supervisors, spe- 


school teachers (including 


cial subject-matter instructors, and to a 


lesser extent the preparation of college 


teachers and other educational personnel, 
Other contributing factors such as train- 


ing in research methods and techniques 


. 
the transmission of the cultural inherit- 
ance needed for living in American so- 
ciety, the accrediting of secondary schools, 
and extension work have likewise been 


ncluded. 


As a 


rly 


_— 
means Of obtaining perspective, 


education as a 


} 


ated 


the ea beginnings of 


university subject are tri for each of 


the universities selected. The impact of 
powerful social, ecor , psychological 


ind scientific movements conditioning the 


development of university study of ed 


cnart, f{ ibli j by tne American Asso 
ciation of Junior Coll in July, 194 
shows in « pact for the essentials 
accreditation requif for thir ght 
national, regional, and state agencies. It 
presents in §s all of the 
significant information given in Chapter 
Vv ot in ai ] j ’ ¢ t lle ge ; T I 
chart was prep I Walter C. Eells, 
ind is obtainable at fifty cents per copy 


W ashington 











